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»f5e-CL;fc. fitt, a*iB— rantis^i**. !« 
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oft|gi<ijftK:ov>-cef^L^o-C:t-. -jftWc, 31 

^1rL-CV»5*»OJ: 5-CL^. TA^t'^f IBjioj: 5 fc 

traiL*»4*^'ib, *g^f8mt?t«:;d»o;fcCi, 5- 

iSiror^AO^ffi**.!?,, *)Sv>ttat6oHo 

r 5> A i L-C(0l$tt»cM^tt4g»^ C i «ri«'* L * 
-f. fflitt7'cir5>A*JiEL<-C, -tJt^JAWfcio-C 

5»^k:, ftt6trTi>'-f vL;fe©-c-t. ciic^*>'» 
— S^ttafta#t?*5L;t|gatrL^o-C:t-^. *)S 

■^'Trf? :S^ttg^-CfgaL*L^. -;^, iftOrt-C 

aSL;fefflft*llox ^ ^ >n.i :*:v»Kito-cv>5aa 

tt-t c K* ») -t-t, * - >- tt 7" B r 9 A i L-cojiJi, 

y n r ^ A fCiSfi^Uec^ov^^j^ffiSrSIf filli L-CSS L 
4L^. 5IIS, StttJ^lHiii L-C(0*^;fci«r«[ffiWK: 
±nLXV^-thh. ■?:*tKov»-C#<0|R3l*<*») t 
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4ffii7'Br!?AO^fB«j5-<b, *5v>ttiil6oH(0 

J: ») J: v^^W t«ijjg-t 5 * o *^A/-cv> 5 i « C ibfv 
S»^k:, iili5rT-r>f ^'LAiO-e-f. ciic^j5<ffiE 

X'tii^. 

n0'<<oi^ni>i'^imixx^tLft. 'iSL^mm^miiL 
^s L;fcSftiiiiox ^ .f A- i ;*:v>K:ao-ci^ saa 

H:^ C Ki ») t^, *- i'fiT'n r ^ A i L-COSlJi. 

:/ a r 7 A K:ia^i^I>'-:>v^;fcj^J|:irfflf filli L-CSS L 
ttJfe. HIS, IB^ttJ^lil&iL-CCD«»A:it«[ffiW»c 

0*, ^4;t*.iOJS|l*^LA/-Ci^tL;fe. tSfi^fe 
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Louis L Kahn and His Times 



Hisao Koyama (Associate Prefessor, University of Tokyo) 



Louis I. Kahn's reputation spanned two periods; 
the period of Modernism and the following 
period of Post Modernism. In a similar manner, 
Michelangelo dominated the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods, and Beethoven, the period of 
Classicism and Romanticism. Great indi- 
vidualists always appeared as a consequence of the 
struggles they had with their own periods. Their 
appearance, in turn, resulted in the birth of new 
periods in history. 

Those outstanding individualists, or masters, 
while being a product of their respective periods, 
always surpassed their own period's achieve- 
ments. Therefore it is impossible to fully explain 
those great individualists in terms of their own 
period. However it is possible and always 
beneficial to study the characteristics of the period 
through them. 

From the prodigious era of the 1960's, blossomed 
forth Louis I. Kahn. For him, as well as those who 
worked in this period, the 1960's was an active, 
thriving period. But alas, this era passed all too soon 
and the 1960's became a part of the past, losing its 
distinctive vivid colors and fragrance and slipping 
into cloudy abstract concepts. Before the final 
rigor-mortis sets in, I would like to recapture, 
another glimpse into those fascinating years. 

Before this, however, I would like to shift to the 
current situation. The Post Modernism, as its name 
clearly indicates, signifies a common interest to 
overcome or surpass Modernism, but does not, in the 
least, indicate its contents. As a consequence, what is 
actually happening is ambiguous and contradicting. 
Unlike some others who are idle bystanders, antici- 
pating the trends and directions of the period, I 
choose not to do this. However, as Louis Kahn's 
student, many years ago, I would like to review his 
works in order to explain the problems of the 1980's. 



I. 1960's 

To Louis Kahn, who had not been given any consider- 
able commission until the 1960's, it was certainly 
an undesirable phase in his life. However, for the 
history of architecture, it was indeed good 
fortune, for Louis Kahn was able to stand apart from 
the prevalent Bauhaus movement overwhelming the 



States throughout the 1940's and 1950's. He kept his 
personal viewpoint while looking over and 
digesting those periods and had enough time to 
develop his own design method based on the Beaux 
Arts education taught at the University of 
Pennsylvania by Paul Cret. 

The 1960s began at the very peak of American 
prosperity. National ideals were not tainted by any 
dark shadows and the wealth of America and its 
society seemed infinite. The architectural concept 
supported by the society at that time reflected that 
of the Bauhaus. Needless to say, the '.'aesthetic 
purism" of the Miesian School of Chicago, while 
contrasting that of the "socio-economic conscious- 
ness" of the Gropius School at Harvard, still shared 
common characteristics with each other. These two 
factions formed the prominent architectural 
ideology dominating American society as well as the 
rest of the world in the 1960's. 

The characteristics of this ideology may be 
further clasified in the following three aspects: 
1 ) Design ideals, 2) Space Form, 3) Corporeal Form. 

Bauhaus design ideals can be defined in three 
points. The first is the concept of collaboration; 
the second is social determinism, and the last is 
technological determinism. 

The concept of collaboration was most apparent 
in design organizations such as T.A.C. (The 
Architect's Collaborative) under Gropius or S.O.M. 
(Skidmore, Owings & Merrill) which was established 
with the Miesian credo as their common design 
policy. 

A sine qua non for collective design, which is to 
design without strong individual leadership, is that 
it be externally required from society and a rapidly 
growing economy. This can be interpreted to mean; 
to build with maximum speed, the maximum 
quantity of buildings. To meet this requirement, 
standardization of production is the most effective 
means. It is also important to understand that 
standardization was supported, to a certain extent, 
by the popular image of the ideal way of life in the 
future. That sort of stereotyped buildings can be 
seen in the high rise office towers, housing 
projects, public schools, civic centers and suburban 
developments of the 1960's. 

Furthermore, the architectural doctrine of the 
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period also had internal conditions which made 
collaborative design possible. One was the Idea that 
the architectural forms should be determined by 
social conditions and the other was the idea that it 
should be decided by technological conditions. 

What was supporting this idea of social 
determinism was the same optimistic view on the 
future development of society. That is to say, that 
the future of society would be bright and plentiful 
which, in turn, would create a greater anticipation 
of what is to come and thus promote better 
architecture. This happy future is to be shared by 
everyone so that all issues could be discussed by 
everyone and solutions be achieved through mutu- 
al collaboration. Thus, groups of collaborative 
architects concentrated their efforts to find their 
ultimate goals In architectural programs. They 
believed that if their architectural solutions were 
incomplete, it was because their understanding of 
the programs was insufficient. However, anyone, who 
is actually involved In the design practice, must come 
to realize that not all programs can be perfectly com- 
plete. 

The question then arises as to how architects are 
able to treat such uncertain, ambiguous and change- 
able matters. If the doctrine of social determinism 
should be held, there is no recourse but for architec- 
ture to follow the changes in society in such a flexible 
manner that the architecture also changes. Therefore, 
any architectural theory trying to establish some kind 
of changeable, replaceable system such as "plug-in 
architecture" and "Metabolism," should be conceived 
as a variation of social determinism, regardless of how 
extreme a form it may take. 

The reason why there was such a strong commit- 
tment to technology in the design process was not 
only because new technology and materials were 
practical and useful but because they also provided 
the Images for a brilliant future. When Mies van der 
Rohe said in 1937, "We refuse to recognize problems 
of form, but only problems of building" he was not 
talking, about his personal philosophy, but Instead 
was expressing his understanding of a new popular 
image. In fact, until the end of the 1960's, people 
were excited mainly in the tremendous heights of 
buildings, unbelievably long spans and the large 
shining sheets of glass or metal rather than in the 
form or space of architecture. 

At this point, one may perhaps ask whether or not 
the ideology of Modernism or that of the Bauhaus 
neglected the question of form or space. In any 
architectural ideology, this just cannot be. In architec- 
ture, design cannot be undertaken without an image 
of form. The only difference that exists Is the idea 
whether one is conscious or unconscious to the image 
of form he or she is trying to achieve. Bauhaus could 
concentrate their study on social programs and tech- 
nology only because the formal image of architecture, 
they professed, was so commonly shared by them 
that there was no need for discussion concerning this 
image. 

Well then, what was this image of architectural 
form they all shared? It Is so readily apparent that, 
perhaps, no detailed explanation seems warranted. 
Indefinite space or flowing space was their spatial 
form. Their corporeal form consisted of a box 
enclosed by a membrane and when these boxes were 
grouped It acquired an asymmetrical configuration. 



Indefinite, universal space, certainly created a 
new architectural value in the early stage of 
Modernism. The pure, transparent boxes of Mies still 
remain today, one of the most impressive examples 
of architecture. We can easily imagine what a great 
surprise It must have given the people who just came 
out of the 19th century! 

Universal space in Modern Architecture was not 
only a newly derived value, but also something 
inevitable since it was impossible to define special- 
ized spaces in new types of buildings created by 
the Industrialized, 20th century society. Office 
buildings, factories, housing and schools fall into 
this category. There was no recourse but to produce 
generally or abstractly defined spaces; Indefinite 
spaces enclosed by a membrane. 

People seemed to be somewhat satisfied with the 
space because the space provided did not confine 
them but, Instead, allowed them to pass through. 
Upon passing through the space, however where will 
they go? No definite place, I suppose, but people 
were simply satisfied with just going through a 
space because they believed it was a glimpse of the 
future. Space, which began to fly out in all 
directions, were expected to be received within the 
natural or rural environment surrounding the 
building. These "ideal" surroundings, however, 
rarely existed. Usually, spaces ended up facing the 
confused streets of cities or the ugly walls of 
adjacent buildings. This, however was not severely 
questioned because "idealized nature" or garden 
cities, were conceived of as not actually existing, 
but rather, as a kind of Utopia. An Interesting note is 
that Utopian images of garden cities were shared 
by all the great masters of Modern Architecture. 
Le Corbusier, F.L.Wright and Mies all originated 
their plans from 19th century Utopian ideology. 

The concept of flowing space or continuity 
of space has been the most honorable statement 
In praise of Modern Architecture. SIgfried Giedion, 
perhaps made the most impressive descriptions 
of this concept. However, when we examine actual 
works we can find only a few buildings which 
excitingly display characteristics of that doctrine. 
The Harvard Graduate Center is one of the best 
examples of this concept. The design was 
sufficient enough to make people notice and 
consider the Bauhaus doctrine. "From where are peo- 
ple coming and where are they going?" is a question I 
would like to pose. The idea of flowing through space 
was treated so abstractly, that it resembled particles 
moving in aerodynamic space. People cannot remain 
within those Indefinite flowing spaces long enough to 
discover anything new or to have a serious discourse 
with other people. 

Buildings were grouped in an asymmetrical manner 
since it was the easiest way to obscure the beginning 
and end of a composition. Again, we come to under- 
stand that this "picturesque" architectural composi- 
tion, or graphic composition, I should say, is imagin- 
ably lead to the condition of "nature idealized but 
not realized." 

II. Louis I. Kahn 

Louis Kahn, bravely, challenged this situation alone. 
His challenge involved a long, lonely period of pre- 
paration. This period was like a miracle determined 
by some decisive moment in history from which 
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emerged an undeniable genuis and ability. 

Louis Kahn's challenge in the 1960s was, obvious- 
ly, against the collaborative doctrine just previously 
expounded. Kahn made a tremendous effort to 
recover all the Individualist's rights against collabora- 
tive power. He earnestly told us, the students of his 
studio, that truly excellent works of architecture can 
never be done by collaborative discussion. It can only 
be done by a lot of lonely, individual thinking and 
consideration. At first we thought he was talking 
about the efficiency of design, but soon we came to 
understand that when he used the words "to be" 
and "to express," he was trying to explain that to 
live is "to be" and "to express." He was attempting 
to find the meaning of living through the act of 
creating and expressing something, by himself. To 
discuss creation is not only to discuss the practical 
meaning of design methodology but, equally, to 
discuss how to live. Thus, Kahn's words go beyond 
easy comprehension and his total architectural 
attitude became as strict as that of an ascetic's. 

He, however, did not necessarily deny collabora- 
tion. Collaboration is to be achieved by not replacing 
individual work or coming at the beginning of the 
design process. It should come at the end of the 
process as a result of individual achievement. 

He did not favorably recognize the collaboration 
between artists and architects which was something 
the Bauhaus so strongly admired. Kahn mentioned 
to us that painters and sculpture, who simply 
accept the space created by architects, can easily 
never create excellent works. The architect, thus, 
strives to create spaces so great that artists can 
discover places in them in which to create their own 
work. 

The individuality of Kahn seemed, to me, to be 
different from the alienated ego of the modern world. 
Instead, it strongly united human beings as a whole. 
A "real creation" by an individualist can naturally 
evoke groups of other people. This healthy reliance 
on individuality is directly rooted to traditional 
American architecture. The works of F.L.Wright 
and Thomas Jefferson, the tradition of American 
Renaissance, as well as the poems of Emerson and 
Whitman, which Kahn loved so much, contributed to 
this reliance on individuality. 

Kahn refused social determinism in architecture 
and even dispised the programs given to him by his 
clients. He explained how programs were made, in 
detail, by showing us his sketches on projects he was 
actually working on. It is well known what he 
accomplished in the Unity Church in Rochester, 
New York. The original program given to him by 
the committee called for a separation between the 
cluster of classrooms and the meeting room. This 
was constantly questioned by Kahn until, finally, 
all the classrooms were brought together around 
the central meeting space. 

Perhaps it seemed he had neglected the program 
in order to play with forms, but actually, this is not 
true since he taught us to constantly study the 
plan as the basis for architectural composition. He 
did not neglect the program itself. He attached such 
great importance on planning that he rejected 
programs selected without any profound con- 
sideration. He strove to construct programs on solid 
foundations. What he hoped to achieve with "Form" 
was not a program easily decided upon by previous 



experience or superficial rationalism but, rather, one, 
that should be discovered. Only by attaining "Form" 
can architecture be shared by architects and users. 
Thus architecture can come to belong to society as a 
whole and find its existence in the continuum of 
history. Kahn believed that individuals could be 
connected to the total realm of existence through 
the "act of making architecture." 

On the subject of architectural technology 
and materials, Kahn did not differentiate between 
whether they were new or old. His only concern 
was whether technology or materials were able to 
evoke new meanings. When mentioning "the sense 
of wonder," he meant that even age old technology 
can produce new architecture if there is a "sense 
of wonder." Conversely, new technology can 
produce very mediocre space if there is no "sense 
of wonder." 

Exemplifying this, in India, Kahn created an 
unusual space, using the age old brick masonry 
structure along with precast concrete tie bars used 
to make wide arches. Everyone saw it as a sort of new 
discovery in architecture. When Kahn looked at the 
crane, on the construction site, lifting a huge pre- 
cast concrete beam, he viewed it as a giant hand or 
"an extension of the hand." Kahn's eyes, looking at 
any ordinary construction scene, are filled with a 
vivid "sense of wonder" very akin to the look we 
can find only in children's eyes. 

The precast concrete columns and beams in 
Kahn's buildings were always filled with an awesome 
power, rarely found in any other architecture. This 
power exists in the "sense of wonder" he had in 
ordinary technology. For the same reason, he was 
extremely disappointed with the space flight of the 
astronauts. These trips held no "sense of wonder" 
for him at all. He told us, "when the astronauts 
went into space and the earth appeared as a marble 
of blue and rose, I felt nothing was less Important 
than knowing." 

Kahn interpreted space differently from the "un- 
defined space" of Modernism. He believed in the axial 
composition of masses instead of the asymmetrical 
composition of weightless boxes. I feel no further 
explanation seems warranted on this subject. Let it 
suffice to say that Kahn's aesthetics and methodology 
were fundamentally laid upon his Beaux Arts educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. Because 
of this education, he defined rooms separately 
as elements of a composition. What Kahn wanted 
us, his students, to know was, how to define rooms 
as they "want to be" and then to "put them 
together." 

What Kahn wanted by defining each space is 
apparent enough when it is compared with what 
Modernism was doing. Modernism wanted people 
to flow through space, but Kahn wanted them to 
stay in. He believed people came to architecture not 
specifically to go anywhere. Architecture itself was 
simply what they wanted to have. Modernism tried 
to create an Utopia somewhere but Kahn tried to 
look straight into the present reality of the times. 
In this manner, one can find in Kahn's thinking, 
either a realistic attitude towards the world or a 
trust in individualists. By separating servant spaces in 
architecture from the served spaces, the former can 
accommodate the changing requirements in the 
program and the latter can be connected to the 
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continuity of history. 

The method Kahn used to define each space 
was, to enclose spaces with massive walls, but two 
more important points must be mentioned. The 
first is to make each space have its own center and 
the second is to make each space accept light in their 
own particular way. As an architect, to study Kahn's 
works, in view of his analyses on various methods and 
their potentiality, is the most interesting aspect for 
me. I will never forget the excitement I had in the 
studio of the Furness Building shortly after my arrival 
to the United States in 1964. Louis Kahn told me, 
"to design space is to design light." This single state- 
ment, to me, was worth all the effort to come so far 



to study architecture. The subject of light and space 
has long been one of my major concerns since then, 
in both my practice and research. 

III. The1980's 

We cannot have an optismistic view on the future 
of technology anymore. The economic expansion 
and technological development of the 1960's have 
all faded away. However, distrust in technology 
cannot be compensated with the natural conserva- 
tion movement since this is also incapable of giving 
a true holistic view of the future. At present we have 
no means to force our way through this technological 



Louis Kahn speaking at his Master Studio, 1968. 
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predicament. 

In the early 1960's, Philip Johnson declared, "I 
want to build a small golden pavilion just for 
myself." At that time this statement surprised us 
because of its strong contrast to the rosy environ- 
ment around us, but now we know that he was 
anticipating what was to come in the 1980's. Even if 
it was not exactly the same as Kahn's, we can readily 
discern a strong voice of an individualist speaking out 
against collective force. 

One of the common characteristics of the various 
Post Modern Movements in the 1980's is the realiza- 
tion of design as a strictly personal expression. When 
an individualistic designer proposes a very specific 
design to a few of his sympathizers, he does this to 
separate himself from others. Designers intentionally 
limit their designs to specifically identify themselves 
to the word. This is certainly one exclusive method 
towards architectural refinement which, in turn, leans 
incessantly toward sensual satisfaction. There are 
many other easier and quicker means besides architec- 
ture which instill sensual satisfaction to people, of 
which, costume design, fabric design, and interior 
design are but a few. Consequently, in Post Modern 
Architecture, there is a trend towards fashion design 
and interior design and, indeed. Post Modernism has 
been mainly praised in those fields. 

Contrary to this trend, the social system surround- 
ing architects is forcing a more corporative organiza- 
tion. The power of public organizations is overtaking 
that of private organizations and, consequently, 
commissions from public organizations have in- 
creased. Private organization are now more in control 
by committees than by personal leadership. Is fashion 
design the only avenue opened to talented individual- 
ist designers? Is there no way for them to have a more 
positive relationship with the power of beaurocracy 
and the community? These questions are now being 
posed but answers are yet to be heard. 

Louis Kahn, who did engage in public housing 
projects in his obscure period, ardently took on the 
redevelopment project in New Haven and 
enthusiastically met with the community for imput. 
The British Art Center of Yale University, which 
also housed the previously existing commercial 
facilities along the street, was the outstanding result 
of his methodological design approach. The project 
would hardly have been solved except for his strong 
personal character and genuis. His involved solution 
was no mere one, and the question whether anyone 
else could duplicate such a successful complex -project 
is still left to be answered. 

Modernist's boxes had great difficulty in 
communicating any specific expression, since the 
interiors were obscured by a thin, transparent 
exterior membrane. On the other hand, Kahn's 
masses could have their own language, since they 
all were individually defined. Vincent Scully once 
exclaimed, "what he (Kahn) did not have was a 
conception of the problem of symbol and sign." 
I cannot accept this statement since it was Kahn who 
recaptured the historical problem of architecture by 
providing a strong symbolic architectural statement 
in his buildings, such as the Yale Art Gallery, which 
was an extension of a massive Romanesque building 
and the Richards Medical Laboratory, which 
reflected the Gothic quadrangle of the University of 
Pennsylvania across from it. 



It is quite true, however, when the same Scully 
stated that, "Kahn wants it (building) silent 
and mute." Indeed Kahn's buildings answer so 
eloquently when asked to speak, but remain in 
utter silence when not spoken to. This is the 
difference we find between Kahn and Venturi, his 
most able and traitorous follower. 

Venturi's buildings laugh, speak and shout, so 
too, do Charles Moore's buildings. Venturi intention- 
ally adapts ordinary popular vocabulary to architec- 
ture in a vain attempt to recover architecture's lost 
connection with society. Is it not inconsistent to 
design architecture using popular vocabulary, at the 
same time saying, "Main Streets are almost alright;" If 
this is correct, alas, there would be no need to have 
buildings designed by architects! Perhaps it is not 
too strange that what most people are fond of in 
architecture is not'what Venturi is designing. 

It can never be overstated, that Louis Kahn 
clearly restored the lost honor of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts to modern design as well as having 
recaptured the meaning of history in modern 
architectural design. Both of these were neglected by 
the Bauhaus educational program. In his studio, 
Kahn always encouraged us to refer to historical 
examples and he enjoyed giving us his personal 
interpretation on historical works of architecture. 
Though an eloquent speaker, once he could not 
find words befitting enough to explain a certain 
characteristic of Baroque space. He then suddenly 
began to sing a passage from Bach's "Toccata and 
Fugue." 

In Post Modernist Architecture, it is not unusual 
to find various references to historical proceedings. 
Since the art of architecture strongly contributes to 
the continuity of culture, it is inevitable that every 
architect have a historical interest. However, the 
critical meaning of history for architects should be, 
using Kahn's own words, "to find the wonder in it." 
By designing without a "sense of wonder," just for 
the sake of playing with history, any potential 
"wonder" may be exhausted in vain. I certainly hope 
the day would not come, when we must adapt Kahn's 
very same words to technology, "I felt nothing less 
important than history." 

The explicit words and stern attitude of Louis 
Kahn are those of an asectic. I had never heard him 
speak on religion, but his words clearly resounded 
with an echo of the Old Testament. His attitude to 
find the meaning of life strictly in creation was 
truly that of a faithful devotee. 

Louis Kahn lived a puritanical life, regardless of 
his later fame and repute. It must have been a 
difficult life for him, not being easily accepted by his 
contemporaries for many years. It seems impossible 
for anyone to live in this manner and it is ludicrous 
for anyone to try to attempt a similar life. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite possible for anyone to seek out the 
same complex problems as sincerely as he did. Even 
if one cannot become a fervent devotee to architec- 
ture, like Kahn, there are other ways, besides being 
ironical, to realize broader social goals. 
(Translated by Roland Jiro Nishimura) 
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Interview 1 iThOUglltS dbOUt 

Louis L Kahn 



The very nature of Kahn's work is so fundamental 

it will come back over and over again. It is one of 
those sources of learning about architectue which will 
never die. 



Architects 

Romaldo Giurgola (Prof. University of Columbia) 

interviewer: KSZUmi KaWBSaki 

(Lecturer, University of Pennsylvania) 



I went to school at Penn and there we met. I knew 
that he was there and I was very interested to teach in 
that school, to have a proximity with Louie Kahn. I 
remember I asked him if he had any work but he 
didn't have any at that time. When he told nrie finally, 
that he could hire me, then I was engaged in my own 
work already, so I told him no. We did share some stu- 
dio together In the school at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and I was with him in many many juries and 
interviews of student work. I only began to write 
about Louie Kahn in the end of his life. I started with 
Gemlny Mehta, the book, while he was alive, and in 
fact, that book has much of his input because it's 
thoroughly reviewed by him in writing and every- 
thing. He unfortunately died just when the book was 
about to be published. That was the one published by 
Optamius, but since then I v^ote an obituary Archh 
tecture d'aujour'hui and various magazines. 

I think that Louie Kahn will be always discussed, 
he's not one of those architects that's a flair for the 
moment. The very nature of his work is so fundamen- 
tal it will come back over and over again. It is one of 
those sources of learning about architecture which 
will never die. It's been by contemporary critic, down 
played in spite of the enthusiasm it had when it was 
affiliated to a certain kind of reaction and tendencies 
of the moment. Louie Kahn came from Beaux-Arts 
and the Beauz-Arts relationship, and there's nothing 
wrong as he used to say, "if people want to see Beaux- 
Arts It's fine with me. I'm interested in good archi- 
tecture as anybody else." In fact, those were things 
that testify more to the character of these critics than 
to Louie Kahn himself, which was in my opinion 
above this kind of contingency and flair of the mo- 
ment taste and so forth. In fact what he was looking 
at, Beaux-Arts wasn't looking at the oleographles of 
this big rendering and the Museum of Modm Art 
showed the Beaux-Arts. He was looking at Guadet of 
the theories of theoretician of ancient architecture 
which were much more searching for fundanriental 
Issue than the other professor of the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. I think it's very characteristic of him that he 
was looking at Roman architecture as it is, as a ruin, 
that is without ornamentation and so on. I fact peo- 
ple did look at classic architecture in their sort of or- 
namental, fragmentary appearance which we mostly 
do not know. We know only the reconstruction of 
the Beaux-Arts. The one, instead, that Lou was look- 
ing for was the doing of architecture and structure of 
it, the general conceptual set up and the bare result of 
this sort of fundamental structural aspect of architec- 
ture. He was in love, in fact, with Romanesque arch I- 
tecture-AIbi Cathedral and so forth— an architecture 
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that is reduced to very fundamental expression. You 
appreciate the great star of the modern movement; he 
was in many ways close to them in their fundamen- 
talist respect. Although he was also cognisant of the 
fact that Corbu was searching for something which 
couldn't be found, really, that Mies cut himself off of 
too much polarizing architecture into the steel and 
glass. He cut himself off of the whole spectrum of the 
life and program or the real generator of architecture, 
which In Lou was never a stylistic element pure and 
simple, but was rather the confluence of a number 
factors which probably, if anything else, he gave a tre- 
mendous Importance to the programmatic aspect. Did 
he do a building because the program is right because 
you feel that contained the seed of making a better 
place. That was really the major concern that he had. 

Did he make his own discoveries or did someone 

plant a seed in him as a teacher? 
Romaldo Giurgola: He made his own discoveries, 
but on the other hand, in him there is the confluence 
of lots of aspirations of the time. That is why he is 
such an important figure and is far different from a 
sort of contemporary style in architecture, which is 
really the expression of certain tendency of a group 
of people or a clique. Lou was the expression, really, 
of a sense of re-evaluation of the issues— program 
structure, program building, program form directly 
related to the program rather than being and abstract 
stylistic notion. In fact, he associated it more with 
shape as the stylistic. There are many debates about 
that but, anyhow, it was his point of view. He learned 
from everybody around him. He was very receptive to 
how people reacted around him, he larned from 
students a lot. He enjoyed tremendously, more than 
anybody that I've ever been In contact with, the ses- 
sions with his students. I can't see this thinking of my 
contemporary colleagues. I must say that he really 
was an inspiration as a teacher, because he tremen- 
dously enjoyed the dialogue with his students. He 
accepted thetr idea, he talked around them, he got 
mad if they were trying to imitate him, and he appre- 
ciated them. He always discovered something, was al- 
ways picking up something from a student which was 
a value for everybody. It was very interesting. I sup- 
pose that was a mark of a good teacher, no one felt 
let down by him. He was very blunt to say if there 
was no room for a man in architecture, but that hap- 
pened very few times. He certainly had much against 
slickness and a kind of savoir faire and a kind of be- 
ing clever. 

Do you think an architect of his caliber will 

come again soon? 

Romaldo Giurgola: I really don't believe so. The time 
of the big star is gone, not that Louie Kahn had the 
connotation of a big star as Corbu and Meis, Gropius 
and Frank Lloyd Wright. He belongs to another time, 
a time of great social and intimate human convulsion 
and transformation and so on. He set the bridge be- 
tween the previous time and the next time, and prob- 
ably he could be the last of the modern and the first 
of something else that belongs to a period of transi- 
tion. His architecture is not as complete In a way as 
ultimately could have been the decision of Gropius 
when he was in the Bau Haus or Corbu when he was 
applying his theories of the Ville Radience of Mies 
when he was at ITT. His things were always somehow 
imcomplete in one way or another even though they 
had a strong sense. They have a sense indeterminate 



in their completion so this really meant that he 
knows that this Isn't the end. He knows there is some- 
thing that comes after. In fact, what came after was 
an evolution of aspects of these seeds that he put out. 
Bob Venturi claimed, and rightly so, that has much to 
do with this breakthrough of Kahn. Charlie Moore 
has to say it another way. Michael Graves used to say 
that in another way. I made, myself, architecture by 
trying to think in the programmatic aspect. I don't 
think that there will be people like that because we 
live in a stage of transition, really. In every sense of 
the word. In terms of our social settlennent and in 
terms of our general well-being of people and the 
changing of perspective. There are no longer direc- 
tions that anyboday can point out in life. There are 
very few philosophers left, but there are people and 
the people have good sense. I was reading in the New 
York Times about this last election in Italy which 
they said it was a demonstration that the only wis- 
dom which people don't believe in their government, 
but they believe in the wisdom of themselves. Which 
Is very interesting because that element of ideology 
doesn't count anymore, one day for the socialist, 
another day for the conservative trying to find out 
which one is the group that will produce a better way 
of life— and independently from any ideology and 
more on the ability, trust and concern of the people. 
In other words, leadership is much more an assess- 
ment of the situation monnent by moment and trying 
to make a decision accordingly that Is an eventless de- 
cision into one election. I doubt if anyone could 
really do that, and if he does, he runs into all sorts 
of difficulties and so on. I don't believe that Post- 
Modemism Is a revolutionary kind of movement, an 
interpretation of certain things that certainly come 
from that breakthrough of which Lou Kahn, was a 
very important part. At that time In Philadelphia it 
was a very instructive and Interesting time, because 
we all in that group were trying to find an alterna- 
tive to modernism and to Mies which was pervasive 
throughout. A great deal of credit must go to a cer- 
tain aspect of American architecture. For instance, 
the Saarinens was a good part. They always main- 
tained this eclectic vein in spite of the fact that there 
were an absolute tenet of modernlms, and that is why 
they are important architects, both father and son. 
Everybody was joking to Lou about Saarinen, be- 
cause he was getting all these big corporate jobs and 
he was the envy of everyone. On the other hand, Lou 
had a great deal of respect for Eero Saarinen. 

^Which of the buildings of Lou Kahn's do you 

think satisfy his beliefs? 

Romaldo Giurgola: I definitely have a preference and 
I don't know if that is really the one. You see that 
building, and it is difficult to say objectively which 
one is satisfactory. I would say the Fort Worth 
Museum is probably the one which is closer to his 
general intention where a place is made. There is this 
rapport between the outside and the inside and yet 
the definite end of things, the preciousness of mate- 
rial, the sense of spatial quality and the proximity of 
materials which are permanent and temporary things 
that change within and the notion of light. It's cer- 
tainly one of the most mature pieces that he did and 
one which probably he was very satisfied with. You 
see Lou wasn't really very much at home with a huge 
thing, no architect is at home with a huge thing. I 
agree with I.M. Pei when he says, yes, doing a lot of 
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tall buildings doesn't give me the satisfaction that 
a small building gives to me, because, obviously, a 
tall building doesn't have any program, an intense 
program. What you do is, you try best to manipulate 
the surface. In New York they are exciting because 
they are part of the concert of things. I don't believe 
that a big thing like Dacca, although, they are very 
Impressive, is not something that you would cheer the 
most. He had a great difficulty In finding that big 
space, assembly, how the light would come and how 
part of it would be composed. But with the Fort 
Worth Museum, like the monastery project, he in- 
vented the thing. Fort Worth is a classic piece of ar- 
chitecture that is going to last for a long time. With 
the towers at Penn he was experimenting very much, 
thinking about the engineering aspect after the recol- 
lection of San Gimignano and so on. They were too 
much taken by the engineering, the construction of 
this tower. At Yale the two museums, which are 20 
years apart, is quite significant. It is not that they are 
one after another in a short time, in both there is a 
very fundamental search for the element of architec- 
ture. In one there is a structure of device, a long kind 
of structure that contained the distribution of air and 
the light. It is a good cycle for a student to see how 
he evolved to maturity by knowing more about mate- 
rial and detail, where the element which one tends, 
in the beginning, to ignore for the preference in form, 
became very important into the introduction of light, 
the court, the variation, and the intimacy of certain 
places. It's quite instructive. But Fort Worth really 
excels in my opinion of both of them. 

Now that you are also a practicing architect on a 

large scale and also teaching. Do you think that this 
influence still exists today or do you think it is over? 
Romaldo Giurgola: I think in the perceptive student 
It is still there, and, in fact, is coming back. But, as 
I say, Louie is not one of those personalities; like 
looking at great architecture of the past, where you 
continuously learn without having to do with the nu- 
ances of the language of architecture. We studied the 
architecture of the Renaissance not to look at the 
style and solve It, talking about the space, the process 
of construction, the relationship with the program- 
all those things you see also In Lou's architecture. I 
think, obviously, young architects are always bound 
to— see, the great difficulty to express themselves, so 
the first thing you look for is some kind of means to 
express yourself, the things that you like. So they 
are always bound to use the immediate thing, and the 
Post-Modern in a superficial respect is a thing that 
they can use to put on a line on a piece of paper. But 
when they go over that first moment then they go 
back to think of people like Louie Kahn, BrunelleschI, 
or Bramante, or the Parthenon. The thing is that they 
realize pretty soon, you see, unfortunately, Post- 
Modernism as a model is really second rate architec- 
ture. You know Norman Show and certain kinds of 
professors of the Beaux-Arts are I'm sure fine artists, 
but they were what you see once and that's the end 
of it— you get the kick for the moment. I would even 
think that Lutyens for all is a very elegant architec- 
ture, a great expression of victorianism, in a certain 
way, but really when you come down to it there are 
so many weaknesses and insufficiencies and really 
are things that touch the surface, the first string of 
the emotions, I would say, rather than the deep 
chorus. I was listening the other day to Bernstein, 



his sort of antic on television when he presented Bee- 
thoven. But it was wonderful, because he was talk in; 
about the Fourth Symphony. And he was indicatin; 
how fundamentally Beethoven had this initial note 
which is the whole thing. The rest are all ornament tc 
that note. Of course an ornament evolve into anc 
never lost-tack of the fundamental kind of setting the 
tone right for the whole thing, and that's the great- 
ness whereas Beethoven Is not. I think he meant that 
Beethoven is not great because of being a milodist, or 
being great in harmony, or being great in rhythm. He 
was a little of all this and tied by the Initial thing. 
This is what the model should be, and Lou will al- 
ways remain this kind of a model. That Is why stu- 
dents always eventually look at him. That is the 
great thing because they got rid of the language as- 
pect of the arches and all the echoes of Roman ar- 
chitecture and so forth and they go more into the 
compositional aspect of things, to the plans, the seri- 
ousness of the plans and so on. James Sterling's lates 
plan looks like a rehashing of a certain plan of Lou's 
— rehasing is not the right word, it is relying on that 
kind of intent of composition. 

Do you think that the older architects benefited 

from Lou Kahn's existence, here In America and 
Abroad? 

Romaldo Giurgola: I would think so. All over the 
world it Is already a great influence because imagine 
how many doors have been opened by stressing this 
concern for the determinant element of architecture 
and how direct and clear it should be. He had made 
it possible to make architecture in any place in the 
world by being very much respectful and concerned 
for the tradition which is very important. Resonance 
as you say Is to the element of the past, to the tradi- 
tional way of building without losing the advantage 
of the new way of conceiving the space. If you go to 
the FIgi Island everyone wants a kitchen, a bathroom 
and bathtab. It is not only a sign of social status but 
it is also a conflict. An apartment as such, is very con- 
venient, also the moment they go around In a private 
car, the step is very easy. It Is very nice for us to 
think that it is beautiful to live in a hut, but if you go 
there and live in the hut you find that you are sur- 
rounded by insects and animals and so on, when you 
can get rid of them it is so much better. Everybody In 
the world really understand modern architecture now, 
and they aspire to that. The point Is what kind of 
modern architecture. For example Doshi is doing 
things in India which are more related to the place, 
and I think most sensitive architects around the world 
look at him as an important modern. They are doing 
architecture which has a response to climatic tradi- 
tion, local tradition, tradition which has been impor- 
tant. See, Lou is a new American and that is very im- 
portant. He became a man of the world quite quick- 
ly. In other words, he was not one bound to certain 
traditon, because America had Its own tradition quite 
strongly, especially with the greatness of this country. 
It gets renovated all the time through influence of 
other things. There is no other place In this world 
where people constantly come In and change the 
routines and things and so forth. So the tradition 
keeps changing all the time. The one that has been 
here a long time, they have their tradition, and in 
general they tend to make that very rigid sometimes. 
Lou was particularily equipped to make a thought 
that would Impress the people all over the world. 
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4 Sketches by Louis Kahn 



Capri, 1929. 
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St. Francesco. Assisi, 1929. 
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Temple Ruins, Egypt, 1951. 
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Egypt. 1951. 
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1951-53 

YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY 

New Heaven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 



mSfll!5CflD(1951#). *'fll!(iB£#coT- V • ^r ^ 7 'J -. Chapel Street elevation in 1951. 



At0.iMi^WL Northeast facade. 
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The way in which the great art collection 
and the spaces work together makes this 
one of the best galleries anywhere. With 
its dark voids containing the mechanical 
and lighting systems, the concrete tetra- 
hedral ceiling seems to soften the spaces, 
making it a very comfortable place. This 
is enhanced by being open to the beauti- 
fully scaled Weir Court on the north side, 
and the use of the sunken sculpture court 
as another access is masterfully executed. 
The mute presence of the blank facade 
with stone coursing on the busy street 
side is somewhat mysterious, but it is an 
attempt at finding a proper scale to the 
street and the existing art gallery. 



View of the Chapel Street from the south. 
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1 . reception 

2. exhibit gellery 

3. offices 

4. terrace 

5. receiving 

6. carpenter shop 

7. service court 

8. jury room 

9. lounge 

10. seminar room 

11 printing collection 

12. architectural administration 

13. planning section 

14. office 

15 architectural drafting 



WfffiH. Cross section. 
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2 Fff^iSBI. Second-floor plan. 
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4 m^mm. Fourth-floor plan. 
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1957-64 

RICHARDS MEDICAL RESEARCH BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. , 
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X y y f-, 1957^. Perspective sketch, 1957, The building is made itself conspicuous by the service towers. 
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X y / ^, 1960¥. Perspective sketch, 1960, 
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Entering under one of the laboratory tow- 
ers enables one to see the way in which 
the building is constructed. The cantilev- 
ered pre-cast beams, designed to accommo- 
date the mechanical systems, permit a feel- 
ing of openness unusual in a traditional lab- 
oratory. The individual studio-like spaces 
seem to float and are very private in feel- 
ing. His well-known desire to distinguish 
the "master" and "servant spaces" is clear- 
ly expressed by the use of different struc- 
tures and this theme is carried into the 
Biology Building, originally not a part of 
the program. Structural design was by Dr. 
August Komendant who also taught in 
Kahn's Masters Studio at the university. 



Partial elevation on the south side seen fronn the 
botanical garden. 
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^t^^lSEI. North elevation. 



1 . studio towers 5. fresh air intake stacks 

2. elevators and stairways 6. air distribution shafts 

3. animal quarters 7. fume and exhaust stacks 

4. animal service rooms 8. biology building towers 
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1 P§¥ifiiia. First-floor plan. 
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1959-65 

SALK INSTITUTE LABORATORY BUILDINGS 
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Sketch of the site plan. The sketch tells us the 
original concept of the Salk Institute which con- 
sits of the three parts; laboratories, community 
center and living quaters. 
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Third version of the site plan, community center(top left), living quaterslbottom left), laboratories(right). 
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iS^. Distant view from the cliff on the west. 
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Skematic plan of the laboratory wings. In the early stage 
the four- laboratory wings were in parallel with the two 
courts. In the final version the plan, however, was re- 
duced. And the two wings have been flanked with a 
single court. 
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One moves from the communal work 
spaces to the intricate privacy of individual 
offices and finally to the central court 
opening onto the- ocean. The scheme is 
similar to Jefferson's University of Virginia 
campus plan where sequence of spaces 
from the communal gardens through the 
tightness of the dormitories and the arcade 
to the axial green returns the observer to 
the vast, rolling landscape. 

Originally intended as tree-lined, the 
court was paved with Recinto stone on 
the advice of the landscape architect, 
Luis Barragan, who saw it as a space open 
to the sky, thus adding another dimension 
to the idea of connecting with nature. The 
use of concrete, teak, and stone, all natu- 
rally weathering material, is part and parcel 
of the over-all scheme. 



internal facade of the studies at the south end, 
library in the background. Water of the pond 
falls into the basin of a waterfall in the lower- 
level garden. 
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WfffiH. Cross section. 



1 . laboratory 

2. loggia 

3. office 

4. library 

5. central court 
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upward view of the partial walls. 



Loggia on the first-floor level. 
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M^iMfVV^ South side of the two- laboratory wings. 
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i|Ji^3 - h ^)iU«^J%N. Fall crest at the south end of the central court. 
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<4ffiiOlSil«jU3li7:?^^lA: h ^'^r --f- >i^Wt^it. Travertine chairs arranged around the basin of the waterfall. 
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V7>(7);^y y-f-, 1960-61<f.(8==5<JOffl^8^7&*.t.->'U^ffl9.) Sketch of the plan. 1960-61. r^ ><7)xy y f-. ^ffltc^H^JI^fidL. +^Sco4iife 



Sketch of the plan. Each bedrrom arranged around 
" ' d central hall. 
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Individual rooms, disposed on a diagonal 
repetition to gain perimeter, make the cen- 
tral communal rooms lit from above. As 
in many of his works the private and the 
communal are set apart not only in scale 
and character but by the use of different 
materials and structure as well. Central 
areas are of concrete while the perimeter 
is plaster and slate over cement block. The 
somber quality of the major interior spaces 
is in striking contrast with the intricacy 
of the facade. 



One of the articulations between the diamond- 
shaped wings. 
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5. hall 
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7. office 

8. guest r 

9. salon 
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12. dining 
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15. toilet 
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^tfW^tL ^mii^ > Yy> X^^iift. View from the north. The entrance walk in the foreground is on the uphill side. 
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1962-74 



SHER-E-BANGLANAGAR NATIONAL ASSEMBLY HALL 

Dacca, Bangladesh 







I. 

■7X9--T'>>, 1962#. Sketch of the master plan in 1962. 
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-77.9 --r^y. 1964^. «fe>7K»7&'BfllfiUlfeJa?ilTv^-6. 
gg Sketch of the master plan in 1964, on which the ponds and waterways are clearly shown. 
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Believing that a complex such as this 
should include the "institutions of man," 
the site plan grew to include what Kahn 
called the "Citadel of Institutions" facing 
the now nearly complete capital complex 
and containing such activities as a sports 
stadium, school of art and science, a ba- 
zzar, mosque, auditorium, and so on. This 
would have given life to the whole area 
which, traditionally, would have been a 
cordoned enclave within which government 
power resides with typical aloofness. Time 
was not kind to this intention. 

The Assembly Building with its plazas. 
Hostels for the Ministers and Members of 
the Assembly and the Secretariat, and the 
Out-patient Department of the Hospital 
have now been completed as originally 
designed. Hospitality Hall, adjacent to the 
Hostels, was designed by former Kahn as- 
sociates, David Wisdom & Associates, and 
is about to go into construction. They 
believe, as Kahn did, that future design 
should be in the hands of Bangladesh ar- 
chitects. 



View of the National Assembly from the west. 
It looks like a citadel floating on the surface of 
the lake. Cabinet ministers' housing on the 
right. 
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^4tWfffiBI. North-south section. 
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1 . entrance hall 

2. National Assembly 

3. court of ablutions 

4. prayer hall 

5. Ministers' lounge 

6. cafeteria and recreation 

7. offices 

^^¥ffiKI. Schematic floor plan. 
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(left and top) Interior of the National Assembly. These pictures were taken in 1979. 
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1962-74 

SHER-E-BANGLANAGAR AYUB NATIONAL HOSPITAL 

Dacca, Bangladesh 
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x*r '/&, ^*.ft#<^i > h 7 > X • /tx— ;w. Sketch of the entrance hall for the outpatients. 
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Designed and built as part of the larger 
central hospital complex, this building 
serves also as the orthopedic hopital as a 
result of the war. The upper story windows 
at the front was put in to accommodate 
this expansion. Its roof is meant to serve as 
the ambulatory for the larger hopital for 
which the foundation is in place. The gen- 
eral plan proceeds inwards from the porch 
with its great openings to the waiting room, 
the nurses' station and appointment area, 
and to the treatment clinics in a layered 
fashion. 



Facade on the west. The entrance hall is behind 
the inner wall which has circular openings as 
well as the outer one. 
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lirffiSI. Section. 



1 . arcade 

2. waiting haU and 
appointments 

3. information 

4. pediatric clinic 

5. general procedures clinic 

6. surgical clinic 

7. internal medicine clinic 

8. physiotherapy clinic 

9. patients' toilet 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 

Ahmedabad, India 
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1. school building 

2. dormitories 

3. lake 

4. faculty housing 

5. servants' housing 

6. niarket 
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3 H {c$|1g ? K^cKSSW. Third version of the site plan. 
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1. school building 

2. dormitories 

3. lake 

4. faculty housing 

5. servants' housing 

6. market 



6 a l-lfe* ? tifz^Wltf^. Sixth version of the site plan. 
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Jlkl^5l?<7)geSlti«. 1957^. Final version of the site plan in 1975. 



1. library 

2. faculty offices 

3. classrooms 

4. service tower 

5. dormitories 

6. lake 

7. kitchen and dining hall 

8. faculty housing 

9. staff housing 

10. married students' housing 
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Begun in 1963 the design of this school 
complex was not finalized until six or seven 
years later. It was established as a training 
ground for aspiring students in business, 
and its program is modeled after the Harvard 
Business School. 

The site plan for the community includ- 
ing students, faculty, and staff is arranged 
on the diagonal to take advantage of the 
prevailing breeze. The keystone of this 
strong geometry is the academic complex 
which is then surrounded on two sides by 
the student hostels and then by the faculty 
housing, resulting in a variety of courts and 
squares which may also serve as meeing 
places. 

The deep recesses and variety of open- 
ings are devices to control the light and to 
permit ventilation. Use of brick and con- 
crete here led to many of the details seen 
at Dacca. 



Lowermost portion of the students' dormitory 
buildings. School blocks (background) seen 
through the court in between. 
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1 . entrance hall 

2. classroom 

3. administration 

4. library 

5. dormitory 




^^ • "^t^lS^^gBK. Plan of the school blocks and the students' dormitory buildings. 
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1 . lounge 

2. common room 

3. kitchen and services 

4. open 

5. dormitory 

6. tea room and toilet 




¥lffil^. First-floor plan. 



'?41f^^^ffigl. First-floor plan of the students' dormitory. 
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ficrTifji^iKijyVfti. Southwest side of the school building. Photo on the facing page: Tadao Ando. 
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1966-72 



KIMBELL ART MUSEUM 

Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 



xy y f-. 1967#. Sketch in 1967. 
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KSEd^xy •/ ^, 1967^. Sketch of the site plan in 1967. 
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Bfrift'^xy yf". 1967^. M^t^M'>^T^^/j<t. Sketch of the section In 1967. It tells the lighting and the air-conditioning system. 
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JT-t- 7 'J —coxy y -f-. 1967^. (c^j^) MX ^) iii>. Perspective sketch of the gallery in 1967. (overleaf) General view from the south. Photo: Tadao Ando. 
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Considered by many to be the pearl of 
his career, the idea of the "room" and the 
"light" in this building is realized directly 
without artifice. The integration of struc- 
ture, space, and light first evident in the 
Trenton Bath House Project of the 1950's 
is achieved here with absolute directness 
and clarity. In its conception there is nei- 
ther a "Venetial Room" nor a "Modern 
Room," but instead, there is an unmis- 
takable oneness or unity rarely achieved in 
architecture. 
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KSH. Plot plan. 
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1 . portico 

2. entrance court 

3. entrance hall 

4. stairs from the car entrance 

5. bookshop 

6. shop 

7. mezzanine-level library 

8. gallery 

9. light court 

1 0. two-storied conservator's 
studio 

1 1 . auditorium 

1 2. snack bar 

1 3. kitchen 
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'Pift'M. First-floor plan. 
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MM, Cross section. 



•^"i ^ V >i KffliHL Diagram of cycloid. 




(facing page) Portico fo the central wing. Entrance to the gallery on the right. 
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(facing page) Portico of the central wing. Entrance to the gallery 01 
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•f 2 ntSlfflK<')SMMOffM. Detail of the opening on the mezzanine- floor library. 
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^ry^)-in ^t*(7)jtE^£^. Light court of the south wing seen from the gallery. 



*W[^*:E. (^K) x> h 7 >x • .tx-;u. Light court, (facing page) Entrance hall 
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1967-72 



LIBRARY, PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 

Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 




idS^. Site plan. 1 . library 2. dining hall 
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±M. General view from the northwest. 
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LXX<^li, thtfzt/WiU<r>1ini:m 

^^^j:mmLi:i^itti>Zt^<X^i>. 

Kahn observed that, "one takes a book 
from where it is dark to read in light." 
The organization of this building clearly 
reflects that notion, even to the use of a 
separate structure for the book stacks and 
the reading areas. This is reinforced by the 
circulation. One enters into the heart of 
the building where the surrounding stacks 
are visible through the great circular open- 
ings. Once reading material is selected, 
one may study in one of the perimeter 
reading areas. The windows afford both 
a general and particular kind of light as ex- 
pressed in the elevations. 



Facade on the southwest. The width of the 
brick-cladded piers is narrow as they rise. On the 
other hand the width of the openings is the 
widest at the top level. 
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iSfffiSI. Section. 




2 ItrfiH. Second-floor plan. 



1 . entrance stair 

2. central space 

3. current periodicals 

4. circulation desk 

5. card catalogue 

6. reference desk 



7. librarian's office 

8. secretary's office 

9. work area 

10. copying room 

1 1 . elevator and stair 

12. portico 




4 m^mm. Fourth-floor plan. 



1 . general book stacks 

2. general reading area 

3. carrels 

4. fiction area 



5. listening room 

6. toilets 

7. upper part of central 
space 



1 FS^ffiK. First-floor plan. 

1 . arcade 

2. entrance 

3. periodical index area 

4. back numbers area 
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5. carrels 

6. archivist's office 

7. toilets 
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3 FS^ffiia. Third-floor plan. 



1 . general book skacks 

2. general reading area 

3. carrels 



4. listening room 

5. toilets 
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1969-74 

CENTER FOR BRITISH ART AND STUDIES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

New Heaven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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X ^ / f-. Perspective sketch from the Chapel Street. 
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^IK: {^r.{iT- h • ^-v 7 •; -. ) General view. (Art Gallery on the left.) 
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Situated in an urban commercial area, the 
program is made complex by commercial, 
academic, and gallery demands. Internally, 
bringing in a particular kind of daylight, 
not too pale, not too harsh, and of a cer- 
tain coloring, was one of the chief con- 
cerns. It is around this light, bathing the 
courts, that the various functions are dis- 
posed. The contrast between the taut, 
quiet facade and the grandness of the 
three-story courts inside is dramatic and 
unexpected. The modern technology re- 
quired for the acid-etched stainless steel 
exterior panels and the acrylic skylights 
makes for another kind of contrast with 
the historical collection of British art for 
which the building was made. 



Downward view of the light court. 
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4 ^VifiBI. Fourth-floor plan. 
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3 PS^ifiBI. Thjrd-floor plan. 
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1 R^f-ifiM. First-floor plan. 
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Photo: Hisao Koyama, 



Part of the facade faces on the Chapel Street. Exterior walls cladded with mat-finish stainless steel. 
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ISi^^, Longitudinal section 



(overleaf) Four-story -high skylighted court on the first floor. 
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Tif'f:?— , ^L-C?xKX'5r-7''7- + r:>' hO 

.f yx/i-y^Ttt^iB^, l|5r1j|Hii*5V>tttti5K5« 
-C, ^8l5rtO«fLv^gS»c'b1f||ft*i^o-C«itL-C< 

tt-a-i^^v>25A-CL)fc*J, S^oj^Sf:;3tt^SB^{*-c?a 

tL^. *-vttg^@#i|BIi:j;5»Cg^»|lf-CJll5|IJW 

•fhOHmm-C-f. LjJ^L, •f'<-C<OOt;itAP^Oft 
A$ *1« C© >) , S^i i 4 tc^Az-Cj ;fe c t k: J: o-c, 
*5ifC'D"j}iS*»K:«:o;fe<o-C-t. (IR RH) 



xVy-fyK-^-fXTA 



x-f -y^ -y K • ■>-< X^A fi;dJ/t./f x • *- y t ;j- 
;^*-« ;^ h/ a7tv>oLj:»cteft)ti t, ^H© 

L<mm^tix, r-T'f y-^JfcXJcJilJflL-ct Lfe 

■^^x^A mn'san'^-thckictf^xv^fty* 

■!>'^ ^tJSttJfcfti'. 9gStt-ti-A/-CL)fc. 'h$4 

f x-D.C.Tt]<DTv"ftt^^<0;feie>K:|8|j-L)t !> 3 

*->ix h/ P7t*^;fcj)J*L;feSa«tti:*A/ 

^^xyA *-yfia«81!0S»cv»tL;fc. ffi^ttffl 

*cDyD>'i;5' hcOS-KRf-eOt »)I>t»)<0K77 h 
* K77 h-wCL;fc. ^A/^i|r, Mtt^^-fa (* 
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ll'f>^'ya-2 : ;U'f;t-*->%-»*ll 



j5-t»L<3JSv»-CWj>>-ti-C<fttL;fe. Hi/Oi'iliei 

* L-cia«tts=r-!f -f yKmamaiLxv^t Lft. 

<>> v^g||«r L ^i lt*ttf 4: 6 4 v> c i t * ») t L ;fc. 

X. 

^4XyA a-T^i]- ' 7.YJ ay tA-'i 7.- i]-y 

llir^t>oSratt, frPBttOJillgx ^ y 7 t 5 ^ / 
;? >< yo ;!- -< u - ^ - iJfig 5 'h $ * 9 ^ i' i^' • S:^S 

yii-m^^mxxv^ifiky-cLfc. &f><^^mttttL 

<-C, ^ii^thv^^ ^ ^ !f ^ •f^%.m-^i-^<0^<f^ 

;*c # ^ h >< m c oS^K:»*>' o -C v> 4 L /c 

frBa:<0S3«^^^^ 7-^fTox^ y 7^*>*iL4' 
'<S^cO;^$%, t>yf%hi-h^v^, i>*o<»)-f5J: 

ii. ^<r)mmuMttm<om.K±%^^,i,-^3b-:>x, m 



mmmxt±^i^m^fk^i:^m l-c < hs * 0*1* 

i-ibao-C, BmB-fz':>xmttLhi^hi^. iLX 
ikLKWa^iAyXi-i^hii. ^<D^mi^)t^6^ t-fi 

B k:«< c tiimmifiiict7!)iy>i < hv^<oc t im-f 

hX^IC^-yX^tLftJ^^ti. 
t Lfti>-. 

*a. ¥4ttctLib<0gL^W;*<iS*4'©tt*tJift-C 
w<±tMI!;i>0, T-r-f x(DPp1B*iPgttL-c<fttL 

*- y\ii^JA7y f iOSg«:^«Oi^*«r$8 

^xm^-^nhftif)Vi, Mm^mm^mM.-ti<oK^ 

NfFpH, MB«, M«*. JSjaWfeR^L^S^t?, jfc 
•itciDtL;^. ifiK'^v^Xlri^^hfifii^^ 'y- 

rx^ y7ttl^O*^tt'b:a'{) LJ&:V^<0K:, v^-DtiK: 
7'cr->'i^ h»c0g-f5-fe5:J--iv>^7fe>b<Dfi, Ft^S 
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r-r^ x4rJ&»5?ffitt, r»J<Jcc*tt^tlfL-C< 
Cti-fi, |pIllf<04:^-C|S|3t5:ff5Ci»cJ:-?-C, gK 

^. it»ctt, c^fii>i»)0»tff«*«*^-ti-, SiJ<0 
■CV-tL^. •tLT:2~3l^ffl4iga-t5i, -h-v 

m^mtstoirfX'i-ii-, ;fciAfi', ^W2i^k:^-5t:l 

-yhon, Jbl'JAtLXX-X^fciiOi'ij-yomAyX' 
-<hiiXV^:^v^i,<OtiC^-oXV^6/uX-i-- t/c. K? 

5i<miL-^tixm\kiic^'oX< i/^X'tfi- 



i^ffi-^^mK.'o\^xmLx\^it^\ffti-i^- 

ffi(0»i|l|tgfO^jgjH4*O:^w + + >^ y .uyir^J- 
V<omllCX'yXX>t■o<OiE1]mii9n^i■|^iX5K. 
W^<hixiLLit- ^Lx9n^L1tl>t^ki, MK 
J: >)/h$ *7'w + + x fo^gfc J: o-r 9^^$ft^o 

o^itn-^x, ^(Dm^, •f^yosjmm^mtn^tc^ 

ivt'i>, W}^<r)W^<0:i^utf:-^-y'sylri.^fctC7) 
^r>xi!t\^-i.-fi-. ii<nxv^t-ti:- 
';^ + -xos«5tt, IRiag-ctt. A, B, c ^L 

XXtV^b H'iKWm^in^XV^tLlt. SgfeOXttR 
i.(D 3 •oo»'>.{ft«&-f 5-#-'<-CO-!>— t*><L5r^>0;t'» 

^h,^n-<om9tmm<^^mKi>-jx, ^m^v-ya 

■#■• ^L-C, m^<0^ii.Mm^v^ < K.':>fixm^XV^ 

n-^xv-tLtz. m MO) 
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ll-r>^'!7'a-2 : ;u-f;^-*->^B^(l 



v-:>-^;p* v^f i^-X 



lit. L*>Lt^-3%^7ft(0T?r**. *Jl^tt*-V 

•r-f v;iJiiaFoTV>^o-c.fi.f±||MBIffl5r?l#tL^. 



fi * - X i V» o L J: fCtt* t-f S cOiJJSI L*' r? Jfc-C-f 

+ ^ '<^^^fllK:»r L < ig« $ *t^T ^ w ;!' ^ - tt 






-^^■V-X: :/^'yyi±mmm<o-fur9J.<^»mi: 

iry'<f^mmmm<^M%iimm%xhh^^ -^y 
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Digitized by 



Google 



HO^'^a-Z: ;u-f;^-*->«rB-&il 



9kirit'yft<mi>-^ft'c-rn. *«:^*c*ffft]o til 

tt. 

- y KiSet^i-ft-C Loo C < fist L«iJt4*tftff 4 

o-c. j|ti|se<ortno»ffi«:J»aiLT:v»tL;fe. ;fci 
Iff, ¥ffllfiii i w -f T -> h -CRggfc 4: Sll«!fteoa 

So-CJ^-^y^-tScD-c-f^J, -tHtt:/?^ von* 

O-Ctt, ^tLtt5*<«t|-fSOt?LJ:5*5, *A;fet. 
tt-SL-C, ^^:SJO-i*v^4<0»cM.ltL3fc. 

-xO^^K^o-C, *-yj><JfA/-Clr.;fc5|Z|acoa4i> 

7'7'>ytt, ij-vtc-ofth, ^miCbhtzi-'ofa 
;f5 5iTi®$;^2.iC5*-C80x--fey hjfio'ftS 



i^5ci-C-f*J, a«»0||rffl<DSffltt@&Jc4:oT<0C 
v^5*.K:-ctT:v^tL;t. ^<omM<omiri^m<o:^^ 

thft- i>iM.Hxa, ititiimm, ^m, seisin 

i^mt^x, iii^A'O^mLxv^itL, S^f^p^p* 

7 ^ - h 0«Hrtt?J^ <0 Tff 5»^cDSOiS$ **|5g 

m<0±<D^*-/<^h<om^ilfJ^2y^-yK.LXV^t 
Lit. C<omm^^ tLft^Lim<illlK^i.X\^t 

^^, »*JLtfLffprcL-cv»;fe'5^^ ?oJ:5KL;t 

it-yXv^ft<DX-t. -5t»), ««joafet«i:*v.J: 
o-CWtDfc. -tA/^itjft-C, »V»->a:.«-- =>y:J' 9 
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^ X h . ^^A^^fc rco||ji|fr«ttl8v>ji«jK:4 D 4 

t^. 3 y ;5' U - K0(g{**5ff *>ili5F ») , t^t'ttitf^^ 
-Ct-Cir.J5:<^5t>»c, Sf*:'OXA75:t>35JC floras ;fe 



Kimbell Art Museum seen from the southwest. 
t-tAy. L7^i>~»<^X>tftt>0'b<09!:&i^h'OXt 

ftRiBxLit. ^Lxmm^t±mmtii^^iSBm% 

if*)mmiiixLt':>^(oxi-- ^ivuv^Ti-^i^m 
«lrt-c« 5 c i *>*-c t ;fe j)- <b -c-f . 

^ o ;fc J: 5 fc . ^95 1 TfcascD j^^«0f tc V-^ScD •>• 3 
^ yv ^mf^X'V^lt 4 CD t |wi C^fflottfeSr^ra^i = 
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m-O'^'^o.-Z : ;u-r:^-*->«-»4ll 



■r?,t>lrfKttv^tt-<tAyCLft. v>o*??ffl|*iot* 
*l»:)tetl|<0S«t«*i^O-fi^-Cl-. ^ftttSa&WK 

tt, %itt>i^mictii?>7Jt^H&int>tk<Jl<^:kti 
idiiifii^tiXV^tzi-h-Oi-- *oi*. A-i'iPIiF 

*• y 5 X i i^tt-;H 5 jSfPMir 3 i' ^ 9 - b K Aft 5 C 
ft, W^^-cDSIg^M^fct^. C(Oii!«j;iiai|^<Dg 



100,000 sp;;^ 7 ^ _ }. ommx, ^fc 4,500.000 K A. L 

feo-c-f. ihK.mm.'^miUa^it 1,000,000 k^ 

HJjgK: J: 5 i c 5 :*<* 5 *j fj-C-f. 

^ht±Mm<oi>im<iiiiiTif^ yr?>ftibK9\-m<om 

iSWfflJft, 1 B:i-»Bffi«L-Cfflo-CL45Ci* 
h-yfuOt^-f. BrK:v»5 0itt;fe'*t-C*S;fc*t)-C, (^ 
o L J: Kri-^^ 4 L ti-L,il!jft^o-Ctt»* Lt-t. 
+ y^/uilii|5fl|OiiiS!||#« |BI Ca*<0^»K:iS^± 

<j)±^i^hmm^ikm^mxxv^ti: ^ft-cttv>-5 

HK:§15»CfiO.Dj:5KilLV>*1f;di3!>5t-t. -c 

»)0*sK7»J*r?;fc<D-c-f. 7C5KaJbttffi5gA;fe'o)tO 
■C1-. iS5gAtt=ixf-^|Sfflt*-4^5Ci*Jt?t;5: 
>tftff. K^«rLt-ti-A/. T-X -xay f .7'5'> 

L4:v^U ^KCtl»?»cjeaLt-f^e>faj ^ttJc^t 
L-C, IfLii^KftOX^, r^*t4fc5lo5€o-CV^< ;fe 

Iff, -tO:;3tS5e-f5Ctttt?#t-li:A/. 7'9!^x 

jfcij t#fj-in^^«o-c-f. (H? MO) 
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-37X-:^ry*'>p^ 



....*-><0fflA6^*l5*ttlllU<. *3*>^ntt*- 

^x h yommov- 1 y t uTttc*ti6:r * c 1 1 ji 

C5-CL7fc. att*->'®SA-CL;fc. ^^-^'-v-^i 



'>yhyiK^m^mo^y<Kmt>i!)tLh. D^-f- 

c^i}-y(Dm9smir±m(o=em<oi:^tc, ^<$a,o 
v^tftt>iimA*) L,mm6^-cisfs.Km*>xv^-iLft. 

lt<ox-f-. cixho-f^'y^i^y'O^/yif^yy-i^'y 

;k. 

3 ^ + - Xg^JPf^gf-Cfi 3 > y r ^'*5iffi;fe* t 

tt7'u + + x KDii!fe<05>t(ft-t5;feftK:3X-!^^^ 
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do^-ya-z: ;K;^-*->*»4i) 






c<Df^ yom^^ii^^ y:ffm.m^i)^mv^hinft<o 

-o-rt^, c*ttt||tt41H:ietjffilJ:5iLT:-|-5t^ 
»c35H-CiB56$ft, 1920^ft:d>b40^f^t-c* y 7 * 

AH5ci»CL*L;fe. PaPgptt7-^lS-C-|-*J, 

^:?ry'*■>px:7-^^^^•y Kf±WS:;3*«l>L-cv> 

i ^jr -fe ^ -0Slltt V>:S^:SJ-C-t*». 
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•t. »SI5OifcK«IK:tigr©±K:lsiC3x-fe:/K0iS 

<OWS|-CL«>< <o-CV»*-f. 

5';fc'ft •> >' :^>^«c ^ 5 J: 5 k:55:^ L-C 1 1 L)fc. 



4|!||»ci68M«*S:>t^*-o^<o-c-r. ^ L-cM«ffitt, 

V o 7 -f T ^ 7 * ^a $ Hi- S ^figtt *-^ jL S C t *5t? 

t. -CS 4 3. ^ - ^ ;5; •> i ^ JUJt CD [> i O-C* f) t -t. 
1970^CO|I]JW. t>tlt>im±t^^ !» 7A . '<yjS4i!^ 

ft. 
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BO^-ya-Z: )i'^7.'i}->^mi>Si 



•o^ctiii>\). Jiff 2~3^W, ij-yto^m-a 



Hi", mH^WtVStXT^^ yi-oi^ictXLft. m 
*J^T^5 i,i:i*«ll«Jill^(PWD: Public Works 
Department) jJi||»0ffiSrS< C t K^-yXV^t L 
ft. ■^i5t'i<onm, 'SMfr (the secretariat) H 

i7-yH^hK^v^Wtk.i^nxv^tLft. CiihO 
v^tV^tnmnBi]:WtVSxij-y<oftii:>K, ^^^^ 



r>,yl)^.fy^JUZ\^yy 



L-C^J:5 t.S<^t-t. 7EO-fe:5'V'^ yj- h • t*^ 



the secretary of ordinance 

tt ;%: i/^'^A/:*: 1 75:# t c cDH(^->* ^ ^ 7 r •> * ) fc^</^ 

Lfe. C(0;A:Ei^^'^jii|^j (the Architectual De- 
partment of Works) Kii-yX, -f "a'y 3.9 \-<r>-fxx 



mci-<on, mmKmLx0<<or^mi-i>-:>ftctx 

i«lltt-tO-i*iSIL, S?H^a«Jfi-tttJ:»):ll:fiiItCJ::ii 

xv^ftmn^mnicbiixitLit. mmti.WLi)-ii. 

oTii^iteSlP (the Citadel of Institutions) OfSfil 
miiLX^WL^ilffk<OX. i^V^-oft^^i-'Oi^ 
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mC'yXV^^(D'CLx 5*-. 
-g ^ fc o It. r tt i' 5 -C L /c ;*>. 



Sher-e-6anglanagar National Assembly Hall seen from the southeast 

— :f] - y ifi'Ai^mmm^-is.mmm±<r)-m<om^ 

ftl^tt * i * i tLmm (the legislative building) Oj^tlj 



?04 
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H-O^-ya-Z: ;n'^-*->«:»*ll 



^^ii-^hiXiL^- S5tt?E«^SL^^4 (parterre) 
T^A y-t'^tfii.mL-zv^t.X.-k.. ii-yH'i^hK. 

iiiE«o|H562)5.t<7)5feK:)£:*Jo-CV^tL^. t^, W 
mff\ftii-yK, tt5*-:^t^C±:^^-^?fc:Nb«cO^^!>v'•v 

■thtc. 'ik'd^iXKnU T^<-vmm<07AT^7 
aib^S J: 5 4*8S©^^K:!tiojg«iBlli: «:o-Cv» 

X'i')V^-o^7A7--4 7im-hn6Ct7^XttL 

-Z^.K^y^ry Vfz-ht1^K:f3^ifkibxv^< ^A 
7'X'Lfz. i^yATyVKMi^v^mi^Klfi, 'i^nit 

:^jL-c-3)< o/cL-cv>< c b<o1jt'-iS.^-^c tfs.<nx' 

■f. :? 7^7 V KO^^fCtt, 'l&.<r>Ami^-t, 'l&Tii 
fs.K^m/wX'V^7^^^i^]<L, 'm'^X-X'iitf, K-o-Ct 

'f 7- ;(>*») f-f. L;4^L, iiLitr>i'yA7y him 
m^-oiiXii^, i^Wa^'^'OkiCT A -r i r^yuLXv^ 
-D /c4ifr(c it, l^uVMi t o /c < iiLf o /c 4 CO K /j; S li-f 
-ft. mir-ji >^'<- h'X'i 5 1^ 5 ;';r£^ t r,tc<r> 



— tc^x, coc tnmAmxmmHii' ^ AT y 

■>-( A-a-yy :fflii«:ci«:, iELv^:^ioj»cjiA/-ev> 

t-r. mhH^<0X5ts:'.\kRiy^y<0±K^\^feL 
tL^- lrfh,t'^, ^iXl>t'0ikhKt-:>Xt'^^5 
Cti)^iSC'yXV^i,<Di^, KiAyt^Kf^t^Cf^v^ 
5i><OHV^t-^AyXL^. t-f, mXhCtiii^XL 
fc. ^LX'igLhH, $>t*)K'hi}-yim^LXV^ft 

Xv>fc(DXi: Ayy'Xit, URI, ;*:# iStS^J* •) 

— ^{^oH-iSrcBSJiL-c, SBD-BSt^jgHIJ-iiiK: 

'^v^XV^<hi)-m.ixhfiiL\^1tit>i, t5^LPL<g 

hxv^ftiz^fti-. 

■>>rAa-yy : coa<D$t^*4«[«54^*!);fcffi7K 

5»f-iii*>'?>>)*L;fc. ccoffi*»tt*-xj}i^ttK:o 
V^X<fah-f'^t\>XfliiKWLnhiXXV*iLLfc. *5i 

v^ft^K, v^^v^bl^m^K^v^x, ^M^Hf^hm. 
^^tL-rv^5cDj>s i*<DJ:5»c4W-tSOj>s t^, 
ii'cKiix,him^i'<%t-K':>v^xmh'^hix1t<r> 
X-f. ^CX, :^^y^imi-tl, ^<n>7.'Tyi-b-h 
'g^m^y^^-i-hifyyb-Xt, -t^Jto^aSOftife 

ffiSS-t 5 £>^ 4: « C ;fc ilfel^ K J: o -r «) ffl * ^-C L -i 

tt. iSib<oicJilHttiiiK:ov.-ccogL^</>075;;d-K:te 

Ztx, ^ixi)'-tx^i^%-rtfhtBt>fixy^iti') 
x-ti^. 
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9 7<oti^'C:ki^m9li^»Xv^tLft. i<OTK. 
ttff*««S. mfSM, iLXft^mi<B»hiiXv^ 

«>»)*L;fe. l>tlMiimmKf^<rfxmmi'Mii>Xv^ 
cD-C-f*J, -to it, 7'9lftti-rt/h$<a^4L 

v^-^Az-f -c # *«k: ^ -5 -c v> t -t. 

T/V:f]<Oity4^<Olii9cmmtLX, SlftK© 



%iLft, «ttiti5;feJ6K:SJttK:*7^xtiStt, * 
C-e0B;*i5Itt5CitS^*L^. r-r-fxf±7^ 

^'^•y^t*^, *tt»c|6o*v>-CS»»«S0f-C-0ffit 

^^^m.^^<o^^^§'<^i)-nxv^iLLit. «*w 

LXv^tLft- 

— ^bhXv^tibv^fiK, ?>4!tW:^3'*K:i?»tS 

■^^Aa-yy :fi.tt*5CS:9lt*L-iL;fc. i:v^5o 

^XiiHii^-yfci-hXi: M#tW:*0**A/-Ct 
A:. ^ili^mW C i 1 7* B •>** ^ h • -?:^- •>•+ - 

tt*tL-CV^iL;fe. 1964^»C*->'CD;}-7-f :^K:A 

iJ(0:t-y 4 ^i:m^LX\^<^mimLtLfi:. 

»cc)ir.-c*?fl;Ja LX i, v^v^X'-ti^. 

->.f A-a-yy :fi.ttffict;fc<^'^A/OS!tL-rv^-i L* 

L, iki>fliM^Lx <iliLft. Ltt'Ltf, ;b^*3 

fmmt.iW'^Xit'^iLtLft. -tL-C, *-xi 
*Att*Ji-CL7t. -f^'^ti'ih'omirftLtc. hit 
t>ivr^^tCLfcnHI±^^^Ay^i>(OX'Lft. ifK\o 

m L-Ci^ 5 C i 7)^-fa] C tsi/u^ t, ht X'%iim < jj^^ 
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(l-f>^'yi-2: ;n';^-*->«r»*ll 



^■t^^fztm^XV^tLft. nil, MS:^L-C5*< 

xv^fr*3i- 

r>1t<r)X'-r- 

^'^%mi-^':>x, htit>rimi$ic, ffic<b*cc-eo 



t*5 0ttfftL<$)»)**A/. Lir-'LHiifih, b'b 



x-fy^ryK-'J^-:^ 



l950^f^(r>^if><OC tXLft. %.i)^'^y'yA.'9:^~7 

*-Ay<r . ^<-^yX<OMm:A-^'^lcX<S.i0iiiv 
^hX'Lti:. i]-ylit-tfir\^Xiiti.i)-':>tt<OX-t. 
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•Ctt**ite«>(bti:fei#, 7 7v->x • 7K9- '^N 
^^*i$)»)*t;fc. 7 9v->x • 7K5- •^^'^xtt, 

i'yAnm^ {^y^-y^yl^(Ofp*:i^i'A*i"fi-<^ 



ft^yii-^x^nmMmtL. ^a<r>mmutc?f 

L^. IA;6<*«!FB/ffc^ort-C««]Ott-*ttB^acX 

;fc;*^"{)Lttt-ti-^- i<r>c6i7-yHm^v^BiLX 
<tltLft. fi?@# (63]^7fc'-5^^-C-f*i) ;6J62~65 

J: 5K:#KOCi^^A/-C$;%:;i», t V^ 5 C t ^CO-C* 
}t!|*iK:gi*5*v-t1-- ^Hfi^fcilff. m^oV^aaKi^ 
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H-f >^'ya.-2 : )l''(7.-^->^mi>m 



imMi-ictimtx, l£*W»ca>L-c< 5cD-e 
#<Ott*K:fi£^L-C#^*tt) ty'^^ yimit>X 
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This school was designed not only 
for academic use but with com- 
munity use in mind as well. Care 
was taken not to isolate the school 
from the community fabric, and 
its internal arrangement facilitates 
use at different times of the day. 

Use of jack arches and relative- 
ly small scale openings answer to 
the existing scale of the neighbor- 
hood, and its siting makes for 
maximum of open spaces. The in- 
terior of the building is lit by light 
courts and clerestories. 

It is the last of Kahn's designs 
brought to working drawings, but 
it was never built. 
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LxHib L Kahn 



Architects 

Cesar Pelli (Prof. Yale University) 
Michael Graves (Prof. Princeton University) 
Holmes Perkins (Prof. University of Pennsylvania) 

7 Collaborated Architects 

David Wisdom 
Marshall Meyers 
Nicholas Gianopoulos 
Henry Wilcotts 
David Polk 
Gary W. Moye 
Neil Welliver 

Interviewer: Kazumi Kawasaki 

(Lecturer, University of Pennsylvania) 



"I have always reacted against the idea of the ar- 
chitect as guru, but maybe my concern was greater 
in his case." 



1 was going to ask you as a practicing architect 

today, about ten years since Lou Kahn died, and 
looking back at what the perspective looks like par- 
ticularly with him in the picture, at the time was 
he visible to you? 

Cesar Pelli: He was very visible, but remember that 
I was seeing him from the perspective of someone 
who was working for Eero Saarinen. The approach 
to architecture and architectural responsibilities 
was quite different for these two men. Perhaps be- 
cause of this I was never awed by Kahn, and that is 
why I told you that I was not a good candidate for 
this interview. 

The first building of Louis Kahn that caught my 
eye was the bathhouse at Trenton's Jewish Commu- 
nity Center. I was very impressed with the clarity 
of the plan and the beauty of the forms. He achieved 
extraordinary power with very simple means. That 
was always Kahn's strength. 

Louis Kahn was a very good architect; he designed 
some great buildings, and in some aspects of archi- 
tecture his skills were unmatched, but I have always 
taken issue with Louis Kahn as a symbol. As soon 
as one became aware of his work, one also became 
■aware of the Louis Kahn cult. I have always reacted 
against the idea of the architect as guru, but maybe 
my concern was greater in his case. I didn't know 
him personally, but it was apparent that he enjoyed 
the role and encouraged it. His written and verbal 
utterances were expressed in an elliptical language 
reserved for sayings intended to convey great truths 
so that the saying becomes a highly condensed ex- 
pression of the thoughts of many years, of many 
generations, as in the Bible. When I read Kahn care- 
fully and after I work through the obscure language, 
I do not find the great depth that the form suggests. 
I actually find that he could have said the same thing 
very simply in the same number of words, but the 
form is that of one talking down to us, as from a 
mountain. 

How would you place him in the history of ar- 
chitecture? 

Cesar Pelli: He is clearly a very important American 
Architect, and one of the best architects of our 
century. I find his architecture rather undimensional, 
but what he did, he did extremely well. There are 
certain things that are consistently unresolved in 
Kahn's work: I can never find the main entrance 
in his buildings. I find his buildings to be more about 
themselves than about the people who have to live 
with them and some of his buildings, like the Salk 
Institute, are to me cold and oppressive. 

Having said that, I must say that I greatly admire 
some of his buildings, like the British Art Center 
here in New Haven, which may be Kahn's best work. 
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lnterview-2: Thoughts about Louis I. Kahn 



If not this, then I would choose the Kimbell Art 
Museum, which is also very beautiful. I have some 
problems with the work in Dacca and Ahmadabad. 
There I find the work overblown. It appears that 
Kahn was taking himself too seriously at that time. 
Bangladesh (or East Pakistan then) is the poorest 
country in the world and those buildings as its sym- 
bol are just not right. Major public structures like 
these are a visible expression of social priorities and 
the architect is responsible for the message they con- 
vey. 

My second set of concerns is not addressed to 
Kahn, but to the architects who have used his image 
to promote their particular brand of architecture. 
Louis Kahn's image is usuable for two good reasons: 
first, because he certainly did things very well, he was 
a good artist, had a great intuition, a great sense of 
form, a very good eye and an extraordinarily good 
understanding of the materiality of construction. 
Second, because Kahn's writings and lectures are so 
unclear about what he was trying to do, they allow 
others to interpret and reinterpret his intentions. He 
has been used to authenticate work that has very lit- 
tle in common with his own. 

I have also reacted against his role as a model for 
young architects. He practiced as an inefficient and 
somewhat irresponsible artist-architect not very con- 
cerned with his clients' budgets and schedules. His 
image of his own role in the architectural process 
was such that he had great difficulties cooperating 
with engineers and associates. If there is one thing 
that the design and construction process require to- 
day, it is cooperation. He was so good an artist that 
he could get away with an almost obsolete, ineffi- 
cient and idiosyncratic practice, but is not one that 
should be imitated. 

Louis Kahn certainly had a very good eye. In some of 
his clay models he would make a small triangular 
cut, and it would be just right. The cut appears natu- 
ral, the kind of thing that anyone could do, but 
when you try to do something similar, you realize 
that it is extraordinarily difficult. There are many ar- 
chitects who have been called Louis Kahn followes, 
but there is nobody who has been able to continue 
in that vein or to do that kind of work— it is unique. 
The most important part of Kahn's work was very 
personal, non-transmittable, something that could 
not be passed on to the next generation. 

Kahn could put together two mute pieces of 
brick or cement and just by the quality of the rela- 
tionship they ceased to be mute and they started 
talking to each other and to you. Some of his dis- 
ciples have tried to do the same and have been, 
by and large, unsuccessful. The best followers have 
been those who have left him aside or behind, like 
Bob Venturi, where the influence of Kahn is sub- 
limated in his work. A Bob Venturi arch never has 
the meaning of one of Louis Kahn's. In Kahn's ar- 
chitecture, the arch is a powerful, tectonic, eternal 
gesture; in Bob's it is a symbol for something else. 
For Venturi, the symbol is very important; in Kahn's 
architecture, those arches are never symbols for any- 
thing. They are the beginning and the end in them- 
selves. 

If I had to select one lesson from Louis Kahn, it 
would be on how his buildings express and respond 
to the rnateri^jg and the means they are built with. 



The system of construction is very clear in his build- 
ings. They are always grounded in reality and tradi- 
tion, not on an historiclst tradition, but on the tradi- 
tion of construction. As you know, one of my great 
interests* is the relationship between the tradition 
of building construction and the tradition of build- 
ing desing that we may call architecture. The tradi- 
tion of building construction has to do with how we 
make our buildings, how at each period we have cer- 
tain limitations and certain opportunities. The tradi- 
tion of construction changes at a different rhythm 
than the tradition of building design or the tradi- 
tion of architecture. Louis Kahn understood well 
the tradition of construction and used it to make 
architecture. 

Kahn's buildings are connected with this deep 
tradition of construction; the hand of man making 
something either brick by brick or in large panels of 
stainless steel. He could use both processes equally 
well. Louis Kahn understood where Annerican con- 
struction was in his day, and how it was different in 
India or Bangladesh. To me, that is one of the most 
critical issues In architecture today. Much of the dis- 
cussion taking place revolves around the merits of 
replacing white painted carboard architecture with 
cardboard architecture painted with historical ele- 
ments in pastel colors. If all we do is replace one card- 
board architecture with another cardboard archi- 
tecture, we gain nothing and we are going to get 
tired of the new colors and shapes very soon. By card- 
board architecture I mean an architecture where the 
forms are unrelated to the materials they are made 
with, where it is apparent that the archltedct wished 
he could have made the building of something else, 
by other means. It is not a question of thick or thin 
or of painted or natural materials. It is a question of 
integrity. 

Many young architects are impressed with the au- 
thentic character of Kahn's architecture. That im- 
pression is created by two different attributes of his 
work. One is an image of eternity; of an architecture 
disconnected from temporal and passing concerns. 
This was a quality purposely sought by Kahn. There 
is another, truer authenticity in his work that comes 
from his respect for the integrity of structure and 
materials, a respect for how all the materials come 
together in a logical and traditional way. By tradi- 
tional I don't mean the construction tradition of 
long ago, but the living tradition of today. 



Michael Graves 



....Kahn seemed, at least he portrayed a concentration 
on architecture like very few other men. 



-Can you tell me when Lou Kahn first started to 



be visible to you? 

Michael Graves: He was known to me certainly in 
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the 50's, being an avid reader and looker of archi- 
tecture, and, I guess, aware of a lot of things that 
were occuring. Kahn's work was of interest to me, 
because it was so dramatically different than other 
people's in the mid 50's when I started looking at 
him in a serious way. I suspect that the Trenton Bath 
House was the first thing that was of interest to me, 
rather than earlier projects like Kutzvllle, Pennsyl- 
vania and other projects that I am aware of. But they, 
quite frankly, were not interesting to me. In the end, 
after knowing Lou, they were uninteresting to him 
too. Only in a historical sense were they interesting 
to him, in the sense of vy^ere he had been, where 
he was going, how he could nnark the difference, 
and how he was able in an academic sense to discuss 
the differences which were very important to all of 
us. The Trenton Bath House was more than just an 
interest to me it was an influence on some early 
work of mine, at least when I was in college. The 
Trenton Bath House influenced my thesis dramati- 
cally, nobody has ever seen that, I am happy to say; 
nevertheless, one can certainly see the similarity in 
the two projects. I did a house which one could add 
to. So the four pieces of the Trenton Bath House be- 
came a way of suggesting the additive parts of that or- 
ganization. After the Influence and interest in the 
Trenton Bath House, the next thing that I was con- 
scious of was the addition to the Art Museum at Yale, 
and I certainly visited that building. I was being inter- 
viewed by Paul Rudolph as a graduate student to 
come to Yale, but I didn't elect to go there. I visited 
that building, at that time, and was absolutely over- 
whelmed by the sense of light and the quality of the 
space even though it was an open plan with little 
demarcation of the wall, the strength of the ceiling 
and the genuine quality of the materials and their 
color, the way the lights dropped, onto those mate- 
rials, especially in the stairs, was an overwhelming 
sensation for me, and so I was very, very taken by 
that and remembered it quite vividly. Again, that 
kind of ceiling structure was an influence later at 
the Graduate School of Harvard while doing an art 
museum. In Connecticut I used a system not unlike 
Kahn's, that could allow the flexibility of the me- 
chanical systems and all that to occur about the 
structural grid. 

I suppose the next meeting with Kahn was here 
at Princeton, not through building this time, but 
Lou was on juries here quite frequently because he 
was a friend of Jean Labattu and had taught at Prin- 
ceton once when Jean was on leave. His influence in 
Rome where I was for two years was remembered as 
well, but it was more nostalgic rather than architec- 
tural, I mean the quality of the man rather than the 
quality of the work endeared him to most of the 
people at the American Academy in Rome. When he 
was here at Princeton on juries I got to know him, 
but not well. I got to know him at least as an academ- 
ic and someone to share some thoughts with on juries 
and so on. I think Lou had been here In 1960 or 
1961, maybe 1959, but one of those two or three 
years, Lou was here for a term and I think somewhat 
attached to the place, certainly anyone would be 
attached to Jean Labattu, one of the great teachers of 
our time. Jean had a way of encouraging Lou to come 
to Jersey even when Lou was very busy, and so we 
did get to see him now and then. And for one reason 
or another he took to me, and it was a nice relation- 



ship that the two of us had. We didn't know each 
other well, but he somehow trusted me on juries and 
so on. He was quite open with me. 

I was always surprised that Lou was somehow un- 
aware of his contemporaries work. I was always 
surprised by things he would say. Once, I took him 
to the airport when he had gotten word during the 
day, while he was here at Princeton, that his father 
had died and he had to go to the west coast for 
the funeral. I drove him to JFK and he said he would 
trade me drawing for a trip to JFK. When we arrived 
at the TWA terminal he said to me, "what is that?" 
I said it was the TWA terminal, and he said, "my 
goodness who did that?" I mean, the building obvi- 
ously had been built for some years, and I told him 
and he said, "oh, I was unaware of that." Almost In 
a kind of bemused way he walked in and looking all 
around for the doors— all of us do In that building— 
but nevertheless, it was a kind of curlouslty to me 
that he wasn't aware. 

In the earlier stages of your career you knew 

him through his work and so on, but now that you 
are one of the few well known architects in the 
world, what is your perspective looking back on It? 
Michael Graves: I always, take a very academic view 
of their work. I can somehow separate the quality 
of the person from their work for good or not. I 
tend to do that in an academic sort of way, so I see 
both positive and negative Influences in Lou's work. 
I remember being asked to do a talk on Lou with 
a series of other architects in Chicago a couple of 
years ago and I was the only one that was in any 
way critical. I didn't feel that they were warm to me 
and I was struck by the fact that they only wanted 
me to say good things. When I say these things to 
you, understand that it is from a critical point of 
view that I see his work now, and indeed, this is 
hindsight that is a great gift that we didn't have when 
he was alive. 

On the positive side of the ledger, one is constant- 
ly aware that Lou was struggling to make an arche- 
typal architecture— whether that is possible or not is 
another question— but nevertheless, he was in his own 
poetic way talking about getting back to ground zero 
or point zero or to the beginning, and so you see it 
In the late work— you see that struggle to make arche- 
typal form and allow the material to contribute to 
that sensibility. Being a time where a lot of people 
are going, this time, too far with color and decora- 
tion and the elaboration of architecture, one sees the 
value even more poignantly than ever of Kahn's 
effort. He once said to me that he regretted wasting 
so much of his time trying to be a modern architect- 
he said, "Michael, I've tried and tried and tried all 
my life to make the wall thinner and thinner and 
thinner and It wasn't until I went to Rome. "He saw 
the substructure to the Domus Amea or other Roman 
villas and in the Forum he realized the strength 
of the wall and the power of Chiaroscuro and the in- 
terest in the light and all of what architecture held 
for him. He said that he finally felt that he was at 
home with architecture. He realized that the struc- 
tural, technical and social interest of modem archi- 
tecture had for him, a path that didn't work very 
well. There was a mismatch, like a bad marriage; you 
don't realize it, but you think it's good for you so 
you keep doing it. So it is that which I think Is still 
Lou's greatest strength, the struggle to make arche- 
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types, to make basic formal gestures and to have 
those things be the shells within which human acti- 
vity can recur. 

What would you say are some of these build- 
ings which are more successful in achieving what 
Lou was trying to do? 

Michael Graves: I suppose the Yale Art Gallery, from 
the inside, certainly not its walls, is the old Lou and 
the schizophrenic composition in that sense. I sup- 
pose it is the sense of space that I amired there even 
more than the Mellon Center which is, for me, too 
middle class. It is too cleaned up; it is too precious 
and in a curious way I also feel that Kimbel, although 
one can't help but marvel in it, the technique of con- 
crete and so on, for me it still didn't have the strength, 
the early gestures of the ceiling of the Yale Art Gal- 
lery. 

I suppose on the negative side of the ledger, I have 
always been puzzled and always regretted not bejng 
able to engage Lou in conversations about ideas of 
procession, frontality and entry. Lou always said he 
was a classical architect, and Le Corbusier always said 
that he was a classical architect. I think they thought 
of it so dramatically different that I would have loved 
to have had a conversation with Lou about it, which I 
never did. I have great difficulty in entering one of 
Lou's buildings. For a classical architect there is a 
sense that the face of the building is not only a re- 
flection of the plan that it holds but also a reflection 
of the foreground plan that we are entering against. 
And Lou seems to be quite comfortable obviating 
that very substantial aspect of not just classism but 
what I think of as totamic architecture. He is quite 
satisfied to enter on the corner of the building which 
is, in a classical sense, the only place that you can't 
enter. And to simply chant for the comer and to es- 
tablish a door there never worked for me in Lou's 
work, and to enter the rooms on a diagonal is also an 
anti-classical idea. Certainly, the idea of material and 
light and space were all working in a classical way, an 
archetypal, through classical establishment of man, 
his frame in the room, as he understands his world, 
his space, his wall, his plan. And those things seemed 
to be dramatically at odds with Lou's interest in 
man's occupation of space. I don't know if there were 
other influences in his office or whether people ever 
talked to him about it, but it is something to me that, 
not only in the Bryn Mawr dorms, and Richards and 
also in the library at Exeter, over and over again this 
condition occurs. It seems to me that one could have 
made a stand with him and had a very frank kind of 
interchange. And it might have been— I suppose the 
kind of thing that Lou experienced with the differ- 
ence between modern architecture and what he later 
did and established reestablished in architecture, for 
all of us, as something that he was not as aware of or 
not as conscious of— that dilemma, aesthetic dilemma, 
and I think humanistic thought in his work. 

Lou Kahn is also known as a teacher, and in his 

own way, he has a lot of sayings and so on that have 
been published. I'm sure you have read some of them. 
Do you think they go together with his architecture? 
Michael Graves: Well, What we say and what we do 
are very divergent there, therein you find the struggle. 
And if you read Lou's poetry and then look at the 
Mellon Center it would be pretty hard to put the two 
together for me. Other things one senses it more, I 
suppose. Or ^ou know through the drawings, you 



know through some of the things that aren't built 
like the synagogues and so on. I think also the Tren- 
ton Community Center should have been built 
because it was one of his best works ever. It never 
did become very much of an influence and I think 
partly because it was never elaborated very greatly 
in any of the publications. Of course it was never 
built as well, and the American critics have a very 
hard time with things that are not built and under- 
standing their strength in a theoretical sense, and so 
it never got the kind of exposure that it should have. 

You said that , for you, the Mellon Center at 

Yale is too cleaned up, by that do you mean that it 
is too polished? 

Michael Graves: Yes. I suppose that I do mean that, 
but I also think that the place can be very polished 
and at the same time the contrast with the power of 
light and the quality of the wall, as in a Soane Build- 
ing, for instance, never detracts from either the basic 
quality of the building or the archetypal quality of 
the building. I think It is also very badly hung- 
the pictures are very strangely hung— the English have 
a way of hanging the walls so it was completely filled 
and the more important pictures are at eye level and 
the least important pictures were at the top and be- 
low eye level, and there was a certain opulence to 
all of that. In a sense they were saying look how 
many pictures I own and look how rich I am. Here 
I think the architecture, and I am a curious one to 
say this, does not contribute to the sense of the walls 
and the sense of the paintings and the real quality 
of English pictures in a room like that. When you 
have a chance to stack them then the grid of the 
wood versus the wall is I think, an infringement there 
that I don't feel very comfortable with. 

^What do you think of his work in Pakistan, now 

Bangladesh? 

Michael Graves: It has been said that it is too elab- 
orate a structure for a country which is struggling, 
but of course that has nothing to do with the archi- 
tectural quality. 

But, In terms of what you say about the rest of 

his work, what would you say about what's going on 
there? 

Michael Graves': I would love to see it, the pictures 
that one is, it looks basic and it doesn't look overly 
elaborate. I am always surprised when I go to a par- 
ticular place to see the sort of intrinsic building, qua- 
lity or standards, and even the style of the buildings 
and how they influence us architects. I was always 
surprised, for instance, when I went to Bermuda 
for the first time to see all of those houses which are 
quite picturesque but peculiar to Bermuda, and I 
always thought that Bob Venturi's house in Bermuda 
was quite original until I was there and saw it. In fact. 
Bob had used the local building aesthetic for his own 
house, admittedly in a different way. But it was that 
kind of an attitude that one had there, and I think 
it might have been that way in Bangladesh-but it 
is only a guess. To me they look like the same kind of 
struggle-that Le Corbusier went through in Chandl- 
gher in trying to get a very craft-oriented culture to 
make massive buildings— that's happened for cen- 
turies. I don't know. Maybe that is exactly what they 
have something to look up to and admire rather than 
say they should have a basic building. It looks very 
basic to me except that the shapes are extraordinary 
and the stands look to be extraordinary as well, so 
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perhaps that's pushing it a bit. But one wonders, in 
any culture, when something takes as long to finish 
as that seems to be taking, that there is a mismatch 
someplace, due to the craft, of the technology, or 
the money isn't there to produce these works, or the 
clients couldn't tell Lou that he and gone too far and 
so he went as far as he could go. Perhaps there was 
a misjudgement, I don't know. 

There is a very small version of a building like that 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana that is certainly not one of 
his best. It is one of the weakest things he has done, 
the theatre. The interior Is not bad, but the building 
is plain to the point of being dull, and it has the big 
sweep with a big eyebrow window. The patterns that 
Lou started to use in Bangladesh are not my favorite 
part of Lou's work. Again, it's this lack of anthro- 
pomorphium that I see in the work in terms of qua- 
lity of door or entry. Also it is established in the 
openings or apetures— the windows in the wall where 
a window would be made round which will go below 
your feet and the slab spans across the opening or 
it's triangular, or it's other shapes-that seemed to me 
that Lou was experimenting with basic geometries 
that have relatively little to do with the ideaof grav- 
ity— of where we stand or the difference between 
top and bottom and ground and sky. He seems to 
make us sense that we should be unaware of those 
things, and I am aware of them and they make me 
very uncomfortable. The eyebrow window, for in- 
stance, that he uses repeatedly in Bangladesh seems 
to me just the opposite. It seems to me something 
that caps the top of the building and is a part of the 
anthropomorphic code that they used for deciphering 
where the lighter part of the building is and is against 
the girthier sections of the base. I think there are 
a lot of mismatches in the work but it is that kind of 
struggle still that one looks at. For me, I admire the 
attempt, and am glad we had him. 

You use the word "struggle" a lot so that issue 

must have been quite evident in his works. 
Michael Graves: Well, you know with some archi- 
tects, some friends of mine, for instance, I feel the 
work is very glib, and they are very talented and 
they have good people working for them as well, 
and the work seems to roll off the end of their 
fingers without much intensity. But with Lou you al- 
ways felt that the architecture was very, very diffi- 
cult—was very hard— and he seemed, at least he por- 
trayed a concentration on architecturelike very few 
other men. He saw everything in those terms. Wheth- 
er it was something light, in a social sense, he would 
always turn it into not sonnething serious, but some- 
thing that he could use in his architecture. And that's 
not to say that he was one-dimensional. He was not 
known for a great wit, he was not known for a lot of 
things, but after knowing him you didn't ask him to 
be somebody else. He was this curious, serious person 
and quite taken with his success and interested in 
what he could produce the years that he had left after 
he had left modern architecture. I too think architec- 
ture is very, very hard. I'm sure that good novelists, 
good poets, good painters, and good musicians think 
that their craft is very hard and very difficult as well. 
In knowing a little about biographies, the only one 
was Mozart— he seemed to think it was easy. And 
sometimes one senses that the work is somewhat too 
light but at the same time he had such a gift that one 
never knew whether it was that, as hard as I think ar- 



chitecture is, whether he thought music was similarly 
difficult. 

Do you see any influence in practicing architects 

today of Lou Kahn's work? Do you see people look- 
ing back to him? 

Michael Graves: I think certainly, in the broadest 
sense it is absolutely true. If we should regard one 
figure as responsible for the turn of events that we 
are now experiencing in architecture as a move a way 
from the modern movement, it would have to be Lou 
Kahn. Certainly there were and are documents such 
as Complexity and Contradiction that bring us to a 
conscious level of understanding of the breadth of 
things that were being missed by modern architec- 
ture in an academic sense, but in terms of the work 
alone, Lou's work was first to say, wait a minute, 
that isn't the only answer. And it's not through the 
kind expressionism of something like TWA or Yama- 
saki's work that he was getting at. It was through 
another more basic building form he was saying 
there is more than one way to skin the cat, and we've 
been struggling with this idea of technology for so 
long now of making the walls thinner and thinner and 
thinner, let's look at it a different way. In a way what 
many people are doing now— whatever we call it— I 
don't think we would have taken the sanne route if it 
hadn't been for Lou's work. So in that sense he has 
had an enormous influence in terms of people, or 
groups, or even schools looking at his work. In the 
stylistic sense I don't think that's true, I don't think 
that he is very influencial today. 



Holmes Perkins 



Kahn brought leadership in the form of fresh, per- 
sonal, poetic and deeply philosophic view of architec- 
ture which became the basis for the so called " Phila- 
delphia School." 



Fifty years ago we lived in a world that wallowed in 
the depth of an economic depression of such dire and 
unpredictable dimensions that the social upheaval was 
felt by all levels of society. Architects were doubly 
hit. They were out of work, but what was even more 
serious, they were forced to rethink their role in so- 
ciety. In response, architects, first in Europe where 
war had compounded the problem, turned to housing 
as the most pressing urban crisis to be addressed. In 
America an inspired coterie of Mumford, Stein, and 
Abrams had awakened a younger generation to the 
tragic social consequences of the slums. 

It was in this atmosphere that Kahn had his first 
opportunity to search for new architectural solutions. 
His friendship and partnership with George Howe and 
Oskar Stonorov introduced him to public housing 
where his significant contributions launched him on a 
life-time involvement with the problems of urban 
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The late Louis I. Kahn while in life. 

decline and renewal. 

Leaving political action to others, he provided a 
rapidly evolving architectural vision which inspired a 
whole generation. Modern architecture with all its 
social concerns was, at that time, largely a European 
import that was quickly reinforced by the arrival of a 
wave of most distinguished refugees who assumed key 
roles in architectural education in Cambrighe and 
Chicago. Unlike the Europeans, American architects 
had given scant attention to architectural theory, 
considering themselves primarily builders and cultural 
leaders. 

Kahn's early work in public housing and In an oc- 
casional private house differed very little from that of 
this youthful contemporaries. Two aspects of his de- 
signs deserve mention, for they give us insight into 
the growth and change which his genius made possi- 
ble. Where other young revolutionaries too often 
stagnated, Kahn throughout his career pursued an 
accelerating and successful search for sound principles 
that led to creative break throughs in architecture. 
In his earliest houses, his treatment of free-flowing 
space, independent of structure, reflected a goal 
shared by most architects of that generation whose 
model was Mies' Barceleona Pavilion, now being re- 
built as an architectural landmark. This attitude to 
space was to be forcefully rejected in his mature work 
where structure and space are indissolubly meshed in 
Dacca, Exeter, Salk and Kimbell. 

The second aspect of his early work is his response 
to the problem of translating into wood, forms that 
had their origins in reinforced concrete. Out of these 
early struggles developed an acutely sensitive feeling 
for materials and their juxtaposition as evidenced by 
his understanding of the joint as an architectural ele- 
ment and his beautifully simple handling of brick, 
wood and concrete, alone and in combination. His 
concept of the nature of materials is to be found in 
such vivid and poetic expressions as "the brick wants 
to be an arch" that formed the basis of his teaching. 

The opportunity to teach came from his friend 
and mentor, George Howe, who became chairman of 
the Department of Architecture at Yale following a 
stint as Supervisory Architect in Washington. Through 
Howe, he also recieved his first major commission, 
the extension of ^^^ ^^*® ^^^ Gallery. In it are to be 
found, in tha orn^ryonlc form, some of the concepts 



which distinguished his mature work. His loyalty to 
Howe kept him at Yale until Howe's tragic ceath 
despite my urgings that he return to his old school. 

My own contacts with Kahn began in the mid- 
1930's with the founding of a secessionist group of 
architects (headed by Hudnut, then Dean at Harvard) 
dedicated to research on housing, architecture, and 
urban design. Kahn became president and I secretary 
just before the outbreak of war which spelled the 
death-knell of our fledgling Society. 

In 1951 I came to Pennsylvania as Dean with com- 
mitment from the University to expand the curricula 
of the School to embrace the total manmade and nat- 
ural environment. This view of the arrchitect's role 
owes much to Patrick Geddes and to Lewis Mumford 
who was professor in residence during the formative 
years of the new program. Departments of City and 
Regional Planning, Landscape Architecture, Urban 
Design, and Fine Arts were added to that of Archi- 
tecture. This involved the recruitement of a faculty 
sympathetic to the new directions, young enough to 
build their own philosophies, dedicated to teaching as 
well as practice, and willing and able to share icfeas 
and viewpoints that were not in complete harmony at 
all times. In many ways the most effective education- 
al device for both faculty and students became the 
open jury. No matter in which department a problem 
was given, the jury, without fail, included faculty 
from all departments and students freely attended all 
juries, not merely their own. In the 1950's the in- 
terests and goals of the planners, Wheaton, Mitchell, 
Wallace and Meyerson closely paralleled those of such 
young architect-urban designers as. Crane, Geddes, 
Bacon, Quails, Venturi, Romanach, Andrade and the 
landscape architect, McHarg, whose vision was shortly 
to revolutionize landscape education across the coun- 
try. Still further breadth was given every discussion 
by the penetrating comments of Wei liver and Engman 
representing painting and sculpture. 

It was into this educational milieu that Kahn re- 
turned from Yale. His presence was immediately felt. 
Twenty years of intimate working relationships with 
civic groups such as the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion, the Citizens' Council of City Planning, and such 
official agencies as the City Planning Commission had 
made him an ardent advocate of the new objectives 
of the School. He brought leadership in the form of 
fresh, personal, poetic and deeply philosophic view of 
architecture which became the basis for the so-called 
"Philadelphia School." Though his studio teaching 
never involved more than twenty-five students, his 
influence was felt throughout the School largely 
through his active and tireless participation in all 
juries which, starting at 2 p.m. seldom closed out 
before midnight. His stimulating and provocative 
debates with Engman and McHarg will long be re- 
membered. 

His Masters' Studio drew students from around the 
world. He shared the teaching (4-5 hour sessions, 
twice a week) with Robert Le Ricolais, an intellect 
as brilliant and original as his own, whose research 
on tension structures earned him the Malraux Medal 
of the French Government and in the later years 
with his former class-mate, Norman Rice. His pro- 
found architectural insights were not easily under- 
stood by those with more prosaic leaning, yet all 
sensed the greatness of the man and were forever 
richer for having studied with him. 
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David Wisdom 



The sketches of Lou became more and more dense with 

lines and stronger and stronger in appearance. 



What was the climate of architecture at the time you 

began working for Lou? 

David Wisdom: When I started with Lou Kahn and Oscar Sto- 
norov, architectural work all over the country was generally 
limited to the needs of the war effort. Severe restrictions on 
the use of certain materials affected design and construction. 

What type of building was being designed by Lou and 

Oscar? 

David Wisdom: There was a project to build "war housing" 
convenient to the Ford Willow Run. Michigan factory that 
was to make airplanes. The design was completed but the 
project was not built. 

A minor project was an improvement to certain condi- 
tions in the Middletown public housing project in Pennsyl- 
vania that was designed by Howe, Stonorov. Kahn and had 
been built. 

Other commissions were two public housing projects built 
at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, the Lily Ponds public housing 
project designed for the Alley Dwelling Authority of the City 
of Washington, D.C. and built, and the Stanton Road Project 
for the same client, designed but not built. 

Another commission was a store and community building 
for the Pennypack Woods public housing project in Philadel- 
phia that had been built before I started work with Lou and 
Oscar. This building was completed. Stonorov and Kahn also 
worked on planning for the Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission. 

What were the roles played by Kahn. Stonorov and you? 

David Wisdom: Kahn was in the drafting room day and night. 
He worked with every draftsman on every phase of every pro- 
ject, going from one drafting board to another in a random, 
unplanned succession. I was a draftsnnan. 

At that time. Lou smoked cigarettes (or cigars) and he 
always had one in his mouth as he worked on sketches with 
a soft pencil or charcoal. He talked all the while he sketched, 
explaining his theories or principles and expounding on what 
was to be achieved in the design, room, detail or whatever. 
His words and his pencil went over and over the design in an 
almost endless exuberance. The sketches became more and 
more dense with lines and stronger and stronger in appear- 
ance. Sometimes Lou's enthusiasm was not confined by the 
dimensions availabe, which left a draftsman with a puzzling 
problem that required another session with Lou. 

Stonorov came into the drafting room only briefly, con- 
ferred briefly, made quick decisions and worked on the prin- 
ciple of improving things on the next project. This was anti- 
thetical to Lou's way of working. He never stopped thinking 
and often reworked his own decisions. 

What was the office like? 

David Wisdom: Oscar Stonorov and Louis I. Kahn, Architects 
(as the firm was called) shared one large space with Nathan 
Cronheim, an engineer (and architect) who did their struc- 
tural and mechanical engineering, and with Louis E. McAl- 
lister, an architect who had worked on the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Building (Philadelphia's first major "modern" building) 
for Howe and Lescaze. Their quarters vy^re in the top story 
of an old building owned and largely occupied by a daily 



newspaper. The Evening Bulletin. A flimsy partition of light- 
weight fiber board (one side only) separated the architects' 
space from a small lounge and brown-bag lunch room used by 
the newspaper's composing room staff, linotype operators. 
Their space was a kind of balcony or mezzanine overlooking 
the busy and noisy linotype machines. Adjoining this space 
was a large toilet room shared with the architects. 

There were many occasions when loud, ill-informed or 
otherwise amusing conversations among the newspaper's 
composers and mechanical staff could be plainly heard 
through the partition and in the drafting room. 

The drafing room received daylight from large windows in 
the north and west walls and electric lighting from a bulb sus- 
pended over each drafting board by rubber- Insulated wiring 
and shielded by metal cones enameled white inside and green 
outside. The positions of these lights could be re-adjusted in 
five or ten minutes by sliding the vertical insulated wire along 
a criss-cross horizontal system of thin structural wire an- 
chored at each end in the building walls and made taut by a 
turn-buckle. Vertical adjustment was also possible by means 
of an S curve in the supply wire through a fiber cut-out. 
There was no air conditioning. 

None of the physical conditions of life in the drafting 
room prevented or even lessened the intensity of cerebral 
activity on Kahn's part. Draftsmen habitually worked all day 
and evening four day a week and all day Friday and Saturday 
for a total of 60 or more hours. Lou led the pace and also 
worked on Sundays, and persuaded anyone without an ex- 
cuse to also "come in for a coupe of hours," To the end of 
his life, Kahn led himself to believe that certain Quakers had 
religious scruples against working on Sunday. 

Impromptu discussions among staff in the drafting room 

have been mentioned? 

David Wisdom: here were many such discussions involving 
two or three people at a time, and sometimes they were natu- 
rally a waste of drawing time. At others these talks brought 
forth or settled design questions that helped the progress of 
work in hand. In any case, drawing time discipline was left to 
the conscience of. the individual. 

Kahn is said to have reported to his whole staff the re- 
sults of important meetings with his clients? 
David Wisdom: This sort of thing did happen after the staff 
had spent hours, day, nights, weeks preparing drawings and 
models for Kahn to show and to obtain approval. There was 
not a set policy or definite arrangement to receive or to give 
such a report. Each one was just a happening. Kahn would 
walk in and start telling someone (anyone) what had take 
place, and gradually the staff would drift together without 
being called and a seminar on the current project would re- 
sult; questions, answers, asides, jokes. 

Not incidentally it was known that Kahn was called 
"Lou" by everyone so that a young beginner in the office 
named Luis Vincent Rivera tbid people to call him "Vincent 
because we can't have two Lou's around here." This architect 
is now "Vince" to a wide circle of friends. 

Could you relate how Kahn worked? 

David Wisdom: Kahn's method of starting his own work of 
design on any commission that came to him with a complete 
program that assigned specific floor areas to specific spaces 
with well defined uses and requirements was to hand the pro- 
gram to one of several trusted cohorts with the admonition, 
"analyze this for me." By common consent among cohorts, 
this usually turned out to be a series of squares drawn to a 
convenient small scale with each square representing the pro- 
grammed area of each listed space assignment. Naturally. 
if the program called for certain precise dimensions, the dia- 
gram would be adjusted accordingly. 

The analysis would be told to Kahn verbally at a drawing 
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board conference with suggestions that certain spaces re- 
quired a ground floor location and other spaces could be or 
were required to be on other levels. 

Kahn quite usually began to explain to his analyzer what 
was wrong with the program and what an awkward build- 
ing it would produce. He would, perhaps, then begin to 
draw with charcoal in sweeping gestures while releasing a 
torrent of words that described goals in terms of light, space 
(not dimension), air, sound (or silence), aspirations of the po- 
tential users, or anything that could not be drawn or spec- 
ified. This sometimes alarmed an analyzer or terrified an- 
other or simply baffled others. After a few hours of this pro- 
cedure, Kahn would leave with the request to draw it up so 
he could look at it tomorrow, it then being, say, 2:30 a.m. 
or quitting time. 

After a few days of struggle, it would be apparent to the 
draftsman (designer) that what was coming out was some- 
thing that Kahn wanted but was not mentioned in the pro- 
gram at all, and could very well be the element most appre- 
ciated by the client. It also became apparent that the pro- 
gram would be accommodated very well if not easily (by 
the draftsman). 

Could you relate Kahn's method of work and his con- 
tinual re-examination of his own designs to the Richards 
Medical Research Laboratory Building at the University of 
Pennsylvania? 

David Wisdom: The building as completed is exactly like the 
original conception except in what Kahn would have called 
"minor details." One minor detail is that as originally plan- 
ned the typical floor structure of a laboratory wing was 
formed by a square divided in nine equal parts by four pre- 
cast concrete beams supported by eight pre-cast columns 
with each of the nine squares divided again by smaller pre- 
cast beams into nine parts. As built, the nine large squares 
are divided in only four parts as an economy measure at the 
loss of a little flexibility in future partition changes. But the 
division and planning of each wing had to be revised. When 
the Biology Laboratory Building (now known as the Goddard 
Building) was erected beside the Richards Building, the struc- 
tural design was again simplified whilst retaining the basic 
concept. The planned divisions in space were less in number 
and future changes were not expected to be complicated by 
the diminished planning possibilities. The elevations of the 
two buildings are therefore alike but different. 

The Richards Building wings were known in the drafting 
room as A, B, C and X. the latter being a wing containing all 
services to be supplied to the other three; such as vertical 
circulation (stairs, elevators, heating and air conditioning 
mains, electrical conduits) and animals used in medical 
studies. 

Early studies of the "flue towers," those brick-faced struc- 
tures set outside each laboratory wing, showed the towers 
with articulated flues gathering at each floor level and in- 
creasing in number as they reached the highest level. This was 
proposed to distinguish the ventilating requirement imposed 
by laboratory exhaust hoods from the requirement of the 
emergency stair-towers also attached to each wing. Thaxt 
scheme, however, did not allow repositioning many hoods at 
lower floors and also definitely imposed a structural require- 
ment that could not be as directly resolved as the supposed 
clarity of the minimum sen/ice requirement. 
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the client was exciting and Lou responded very nrHJch to 

the personality and sensibility of the client, especially an in- 
dividual. Acommittee was always difficult for him to work 
with. 

Let's talk about Kimbell, because that would be a good 
illustration of how Kahn worked In his office. You worked 
in the office too, so both of us know some of the trials 
and tribulations of working with a person as driven as he 
was. In later years, v^en asked about the potential of his 
students at Penn and whether he knew of any terrific people 
who would come after him, Lou would say that he had no 
hope for anyone else, he only had hope for himself. And that 
was true: he could only deal with himself and nr^ybe those 
of us who wanted to work 80 hours a week. This meant that 
if you didn't want to come to work one weekend and 1_ou 
did, he would. And if you were the one in charge of a job 
or were his Project Architect and didn't come to the office 
that weekend, then when you did come in the following 
Monday morning, you most likely would have to erase 
everything that had been done over the weekend because he 
would have worked with anyone who happened to be in the 
office on Saturday and Sunday whether they knew anything 
about the job or not. And if Lou had had another thought 
about it, then that's what they would have drawn up. Regard- 
less of previous decisions and requirennents. 

This is because, at the beginning of a p>roject, in the 
earliest phase, he preferred to work with only one person. 
He never worked alone. He couldn't. He needed to talk to 
sonneone, he needed a dialogue. I took for granted the way 
he worked when I started there, because I didn't have much 
history working for other people. You know how Lou 
worked, the only thing he did by himself were the little 
sketches he made in his notebooks, which were the germs 
of his ideas. What we all did was to try and see if these ideas 
were valid, whether they would fly or not. You know that he 
would sketch something and then go away and then about 
three days later he would come back to see what had 
developed. And sometimes the idea lead somewhere and 
sometimes it turned out to be a dead end. And you would 
explain to him how you had tested it and why you had 
reached your conclusions about it. He appreciated your 
opinions and your sense of analysis. What was unfortunate 
towards the end of his career and life, was that many of the 
people who worked for him idolized him too much. They 
looked at him as the "Master" who could do no wrong. 
They accepted it all without any understanding of how he 
would get from there to here, the tremendous struggle 
involved. But this kind of carte blanche acceptance is what 
he needed least. In his earlier years, and actually for most 
of his years, he really wanted you to help him; he needed 
those people who could argue with him or give him another 
point of view or approach or even rip to shreds something 
he had done. He was always testing his ideas, looking for 
a consensus and you weren't helping him at all if you 
just thought that every scratch on paper he did was 
something handed down from on high. It wasn't, and he 
knew this and sometimes I think that he was also testing 
you, testing your sincerity and sense of conviction, because 
intuitively he knew when his ideas were weak. I remember 
the day he hired me. He asked me if I would "help" him. 
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I was naive enough to think that he wanted me to help 
him move his table or do some chore, I didn't understand 
that he was asking me to come to work for him. That what 
he meant was that he needed and wanted help. I think 
that this is generally misunderstood by people on the outside. 
They read what Lou wrote or heard what he said and the 
philosophy sounded very ethereal and mystical, even dense. 
Yet, in order to achieve what he was talking about was 
absolutely a kind of toe to toe battle and hard work. It was 
a kind of contentious thing that went on in the office with 
him. But without any hard feelings or rancor, of course, 
it was all in the spirit of doing sonr>ething good, hopefully. 
Ultinr^tely the decisions were his and he assumed the 
responsibility for them. 

He talked about "design" and "form" often. To him 
design was the "how" and form was the "what". Design 
was those things which v^re personal, which were his: 
the colors he liked, his love of natural materials, his 
preference for certain proportions and shapes. Form was 
what to do. He searched for realizations which, If found, 
would belong to everyone. Maybe he would conne up with 
some new understanding about something or perhaps a 
new direction, and that's what he needed help for. And 
he honestly believed that if anything would come out of 
it, it would be valid. Maybe years later this validity would 
be challenged. But then and there he felt that that if a 
new realization came from that search, it really belonged 
to everybody. Too many times, in the work of others, 
people would mimic his images without understanding 
how he got there; v^at was in back of it. I think that's 
what can really nr^ke it very exciting and also make it 
very grueling at times. Kahn once told me that "ambition" 
came from the fact that we were not immortal. He under- 
stood that we all had this limit of time and because of 
this awareness he became more driven, more full of what his 
life and work were as the years went on. 

Was Kimbell the first time you started working with 

Lou? 

Marchal D. Meyers: No, I can>e to work for him right out 
of school when I graduated from Architecture at Yale. 
I worked for an Architect in New Haven the summer after 
I graduated and during that summer I came to see Kahn 
because I was the Editor of Perspecta 4 and he was writing 
Sonne material for the magazine. He was very late with his 
material so he asked me to come to Philadelphia to pick 
it up (this was his way of giving himself a deadline). That 
was when he asked nne to "help" him. So I came to the 
office In October of 1957 and the first thing I worked 
on was the Richards Building at Penn. Richards was already 
designed so I was working on the construction drawings 
(as was everyone else). Richards was also my first experience 
in the field. I would assist David Wisdom at the job meetings. 
Dave was Lou's first employee and liked to call himself 
"Chief Draftsman." 

Were you working on the Biology Building? 

Meyers: No, not very much; Lou had the site plans for 
the Biology Addition to Richards done very early. The 
Biology Addition had a different set of Users from Richards 
and it was anticipated even while Richards was being drawn 
up. Because Richards was done first and even though the 
Biology Addition was to be a different composition of the 
exact same tower-like design, certain details were changed 
for the Biology Building because of things that were 
learned while designing and constructing Richards. Lou 
was no "stock -in-the-mud" and would change things if 
a better way was found. This could exasperate clients 
and contractors alike, because he was always trying to 
improve things, even during the shop drawing stage. He 



said that a building wasn't finished until the last brick 
was in place. I left his office in 1965 and* worked out 
of town for a year. I came back in the Fall of 1966 to 
work for George Quails (of Geddes Brecher Quails arxj 
Cunningham) specifically on the U.S. Embassy Project 
located in Islamabad, Pakistan. Then in the Fall of 1967 
I returned to Kahn's office to work on two Projects 
exclusively as his Project Architect. One was the Kimbell 
Art Museum in Fort Worth, Texas, and the other was the 
Memorial to the Six Million Jewish Martyrs in Battery 
Park, New York City. The Kimbell was exciting because, 
for one thing, the client was exciting and Lou resportded 
very much to the personality and sensibility of the 
client, especially an individual. A committee was always 
difficult for him to work with. I think this was because 
a committee was too cautious and too homogenized; too 
afraid to take chances and suffer the consequences; too 
often looking for some happy medium. An individual, 
that is a strong individual v^o could meet him half way 
would give him the kind of reaction he needed to give him 
confidence in the work. Richjard Brown was the newly- 
appointed Director of the Kimbell. He had an interesting 
history. He canr>e to Fort Worth with a commitnnent 
from the Trustees that he would be in charge of selection 
of the architect and the building of the art collection. 
It vy/as a new institution, much like the Yale (Center for 
British Art would be later on, new from the ground up; 
and not just the building only, but the staff, the 
nature of the collection and the forming of the idee 
of the institution as well. In some cases the Yale 
Center is unique because it is a museum and a study center 
and a library, while the Kimbell Is a small art museum with 
about 100 objects from all periods and places (up to the 
beginning of the modern movement). Ric Brown was an 
extremely knowledgeable individual, full of excitement 
for the subject and very sensitive. The rapport between 
Kahn and Brown was remarkable. 

Was Brown very specific as to what he wanted? 

Meyers: Ric Brown had already gone through a complete 
process of programming an art museum and hiring an 
architect for the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
but he had unfortunate experiences there which he did 
not wish to repeat in Fort Worth. In Los Angeles, the 
architect he wanted was not accepted 'by* the Museum's 
Trustees and they made the selection. He also had battles 
with the Trustees over the cost of the building and at the 
last minute the Trustees overruled him and stepped in 
and made indiscriminate reductions in the building dimen- 
sions to bring the cost down. In doing this all of Brown's 
carefully considered sizes of gallery spaces becan>e too small 
and, for Brown, unworkable. At the Kimbell he accepted the 
appointnrwnt as Director with certain conditions, namely 
that he would select the architect and act as client to the 
architect during the design of the building. The Trustees of 
the Kimbell Art Foundation functioned under the will of the 
donor, Kay Kimbell, whose generous spirit can best be 
summed up by the terms of his will which simply stated that 
the Trustees were to create in Fort Worth a Museum of the 
First Class. There were no restrictions as to the composi- 
tion of the collection, the style of the building etc. The 
Foundation's Trustees consisted of Kay Kimbell's widow, 
Velma Kimbell, and the members of the Boards of his 
various business enterprises. They were not very knowl- 
edgeable at all about art or architecture. They knew that 
they needed to import a professional to advise them and 
this was to be Ric Brown who had resigned his position in 
Los Angeles by this time. But even in Fort Worth he had 
some interesting difficulties though, because the Trustees 
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didn't really know about art. But their lack of sophistication 
was balanced by a most ingenuous and straightforward 
character; they relied on their intuition and feelings 
about things. And ultimately this was to pay off in their 
support. And not only was Ric Brown aware of what he 
wanted in his relationship with the Trustees, he also was 
very specific about the nature and program for the museum. 
He wrote a "Pre-Architectural Program" which clearly 
stated not only the area requirements of the space, but 
more importantly, the nature of the light in the galleries. 
He cared very much about the museum visitor being in touch 
with the everchanging world outside the museum so as to 
comprehend the fact that both the visitor and the art were 
all part of that same world. 

Can you go into Brown's relationship with Lou? 

Meyers: Brown's first relationship with Lou in terms of the 
work was totally wrong. You know the phrase "the 
squeaky wheel gets the grease" and you recall that this was 
how it was with Lou. That client who really leaned on 
Lou got the work out of him. There are only so many 
hours in the day and I think Lou worked all 24. Ric Brown 
signed a contract with Lou in October of 1966 and Lou 
didn't do the first sketches of any kind until the Spring 
of 1967. When I returned to the office in August of 1967, 
nothing had happened on the project since that earlier 
proposal the previous Spring. Ric Brown thought that if he 
went away and left Lou alone, Lou would produce the 
stuff all by himself; he didn't realize that there were so 
many pressures on Lou's time, that he would have to 
continually call him and badger him. When Brown finally 
figured out how to work with Lou,» things really moved. He 
was a terrific critic and he knew the museum's functions 
inside and out. As an example let's take something as 
complicated as how the administration area of the museum 
would work, which is a particular problem of planning and 
layout. Lou had a preferred module or geometric system that 
he wanted to fit the plan into and Ric Brown had a specific 
sense of the required adjacency and proximity relationships 
of the spaces. Lou would draw something that looked good 
but It didn't work in terms of what Brown needed. Then 
Brown would make a kind of sketch and at least as far as 
Brown would interpret it, it would work, but we all agreed 
it looked like hell. What happened was that Brown began to 
become a pupil of Lou and he began to see the little nuances 
of the plan that Lou liked, such as the relationship of a wall 
to a column and so forth. After all. Brown was as much 
a Curator as a Director and he had a terrific eye. Finally, 
Ric Brown actually drew a plan that was about 80% close 
to the way Lou would have wanted the plan to be. He also 
had a clever way of insinuating information into Lou's 
head that Lou normally tended to reject. Lou never drove 
a car (he never owned a car); he had ideas about traffic 
movement patterns (as in his sketches for traffic patterns 
in Philadelphia) but Fort Worth is a different story. In 
Fort Worth public transportation is minimal and virtually 
everyone will come to the museum by car. But Lou 
continually made no provision for the car in his site 
plans or at best the car appeared in the site plans in very 
impractical situations. Lou kept the car away from im- 
mediate contact with the building. Sometimes It was 
yards away, parked in the street. One scheme had the car 
in a ring of parking all around the streets bordering the 
site, like little suckling pigs, with the building way in the 
middle and you would have to run from there to here In 
the rain. You couldn't even get a school bus near it. 
Finally one plan became really good, but still without 
consideration fof ^*^® ^^' Brown looked at it and said that 
he thought fKat maybe we should put a little door in the 



back of the building with a road leading up to it so you could 
just drive a car up and sneak right in. You could visibly see 
Lou shudder at the thought of that mean little hole in the 
building, but his reaction was positive because, in order to 
counter Brown's proposal, Kahn once and for all had to 
concern himself with an architectural solution to this 
problem. 

This plan that Lou and Brown worked on, was it after 

the development of the building section? 
Meyers: The section you refer to was done without a plan. 
Some version of the section appeared in the earliest sketches. 
He thought of it as the section through a gallery and as the 
element of the building, in a way complete in itself in that 
it housed the light, air and power and correct dimension for 
viewing the art. It could be repeated as necessary and it 
could be longer or shorter. Brown was quick to see the 
advantage of this because of his earlier problems in Los 
Angeles. If the budget required this museum plan to reduce 
in size it could be done without tampering with the critical 
viewing dimension, that is the width of the element. Many 
of the early schemes for the building demonstrate this 
potential: more or less elements, variations in tbeir 
composition and variations in their length. 

Most important though, and one reason the section could 
be conceived without a specific plan, was that it was just 
that, an idea bout gallery space and the gallery space was 
very generalized. In one sense it was generalized because the 
collection was not firm, it was being developed and it was to 
be a comprehensive collection of many objects from many 
periods and many parts of the globe. You had to think of 
something that could welcome all kinds of art most of it 
unknown at that early stage of the design. Brown only told 
us that the objects would be small in size because you 
couldn't get large pieces any more. He prescribed the height 
of the field or wall on which paintings would be hung as in 
the range of 11 to 12 feet high. The earliest versions of the 
sections that Kahn drew made the height of the vault above 
these walls also about 1 2 feet high v^ich gave the building 
a very august feeling. Brown reacted to that scale adversely, 
he wanted the building to be like a large house, like a villa 
he would say, not like the Louvre, not a palace. He had 
worked many years earlier at the Frick in New York and 
that was his model: neither residential in scale nor 
palatial, but somewhere in between. You should feel the 
presence of the building but not be overwhelmed by it. 
He reiterated this many times and made it sink in. And 
because of this the choice of the cycloid shape for the thin 
shell concrete roof was made to give the sense of this 
reduced scale he was looking for. 

As I said earlier. Brown worked very hard with Kahn on 
the plan. At one point, toward the late stage of the develop- 
ment of the design. Brown realized that he had made a 
mistake. He had been staring at the plan for about a year 
and a half without ever realizing that there was something 
wrong in the relationship of the permanent collection 
gallery space to the temporary exhibition space. The 
temporary exhibition space was absolutely in the wrong 
place insofar as he was concerned. He called to tell us this 
and then made a flying trip to Philadelphia on a Saturday 
morning and worked all day with Lou to resolve it. And 
because of this oversight, the plan was completely re- 
composed (with the same elements) into what was virtually 
the plan that was finally built. It came about because of 
this error. And it not only solved Brown's functional 
problem, but it became a better architectural plan as 
well. His error was nothing an architect would have picked 
out, it was really an attitude he had about special exhibitions 
which he had never fully thought through. He said that he 
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almost fell out of bed when he made this discovery. He 
was always involved, he was always there. He wasn't a 
committee that was amorphous or was trying to share the 
blame or pass the buck. In fact, in sonr>e ways Kahn let 
him down. Because Kahn was notoriously slow, the 
Turstees were getting anxious about rising costs. The 
new Dallas-Fort Worth Airport was in the works and they 
were afraid that if the building was not committed in time, 
the Airport construction would drain all available labor in 
the area and they wouldn't be able to get any workmen for 
the project without paying premium labor costs. Because 
of this it was decided to "fast track" the project, that 
is to start construction before the design and working 
drawings were finished. This put increased pressure on Lou 
and when it became obvious to the Trustees that Kahn 
was not keeping up with the Contractor, that the 
drawings were running behind, they took some of the 
responsibility away from Brown and turned to the local 
Associate Architect and told him to proceed with the 
working drawings without waiting for Kahn. It appeared 
that this might have compromised Kahn's design because 
they were not Lou. And it might no longer be Lou's 
building. The tables turned though. Eventually Brown 
and sonr>e of the Trustees were able to convince the 
other Trustees that they would get a building, but it 
wouldn't be a Kahn building and they wanted a Kahn 
building. So the Trustees reversed themselves and Lou made 
all the promises he usually made: "yes, I'll hurry up: I'll 
get it done; we'll put more people on it." 

Another Interesting thing is that the people of Fort 
Worth didn't like the building when they saw it in drawing 
and model form. To them it looked like a concrete grain 
silo which had fallen over on its side. (There were a lot of 
grain silos in the area and Kay Kimbell had made part of 
his fortune in the feed business. This connection was not 
lost on some of the building's early detractors). Some people 
even told Kimbell's widow. Aunt Velma, that this was going 
to be an ugly building and why was she doing this; they really 
weren't being very nice. 

Who convinced her? 

Meyers: Actually, the people of Fort Worth themselves did 
that. After the concrete structure was poured and before any 
of the finishes were in place or the daylight reflector was up, 
friends of hers would visit the site to see this thing. They 
could go and walk around in it with just the bare bones in 
place and they completely changed their minds. They could 
sense the power of it. I said before that they were straight- 
forward and candid too. So they called Aunt Velma up and 
apologized to her for their remarks and this was even before 
it was finished. I like to think that she really didn't need 
much convincing, though. She had a terrific sense of what 
was good. 

Was she the decision maker on whether or not to go 

ahead with the design? 

Meyers: No, Brown was in charge. There never was a question 
about going ahead with It, only the matter of how to get it 
done that I spoke about earlier. Everything was going ahead 
even though some people were picking at it, when it was in 
the early stages. But, as I said, when they could walk around 
in it, even unfinished, people realized that this was going to 
be something quite unusual even though they didn't know 
what that was. And when It was finished then the reaction 
was tremendous. I've never seen a modern building that 
people had such a visceral reaction to; an intellectual 
reaction, yes; but this gut reaction was from ordinary folk. 
And the Trustees really celebrated with five days of openings. 
They had a party for the workmen, a party for the towns- 
people, a party for the children, a party for museum people 



and art dealers and so on. But the point is that when people 
came in they were, and they still are, absolutely overconr>e. 
There is no photograph that can in any way give you the 
sense of the space and the light unless you are there. 
People still react to It this way and are very taken with it. 
The superintendent of construction was at one of the open- 
ing parties. His name is Virgil Earp, a big bear of a man of 
few, well-chosen words. I remember how everyone was all 
dressed up and oohing and aahing the building, so I asked 
Virgil v^at he thought about it now that it was finished. 
"Lot of trouble," he said, with a knowing smile on his face. 
He knew more than anyone what it took to nrwke this thing. 
You can accept gut reactions to certain kinds of art, say 
music for example. People have this emotional response and 
then if they want to go deeper into it, they can if they wish. 
But, as I said, I've never seen a modern building do that to 
people. Not before or after. 

What were some of the difficulties in construction, as 

Virgil would say? 

Meyers: The difficultues in construction were in making 
shapes that people hadn't made before, getting particular 
concrete formwork surface characteristics that Lou wanted 
such as the vee-joint where the pieces of plywood came 
together, like he did at the Salk Institute. Everybody gets 
Into the act sooner or later, everyone is a designer: the 
Contractor's Vice-President and the Structural Engineer at 
one point wanted to put a roof over the narrow slot that 
admits daylight down to the administrative offices and the 
wood and metal shops on the lower level. Of course we didn't 
agree to it. But there were always struggles, especially with 
things we wanted that weren't proven. The daylight reflector 
is an example. It was proven in theory but not in actuality. 
We had full size mockups of it in the building to demonstrate 
it, but there were still things that were not right about it. 
Lou was about ready to give up the idea of transparency in 
the reflector because we couldn't settle on the size of the 
perforations in the mirrored sheet aluminum. But Lou and 
the Associate Architect persisted and it finally came out 
right. The color of the concrete is another example. Lou 
wanted a warm tone, he didn't like concrete that looked too 
green. At the Salk Institute in La Jolla, California, they 
were able to put an admixture into the concrete, a material 
called pozzalan, that was made for hydraulic structures. 
It gave a very high strength to the concrete and it had a 
beautiful color. This didn't exist in Fort Worth and the cost 
to haul a bag of this material from California to Texas was 
more than the material was worth. They finally worked it 
out with local materials. It was like a recipe. They found 
the right aggregate and the right sand and arrived at a good 
color. At one point the Trustees wanted to know what was 
going on. They had heard about the problem with the 
concrete color from the Contractor. They were also in trie 
supermarket and food packing business (one of the Kimbell 
enterprises) and when they heard about the admixture 
material In California, they said, "well we've got trucks in 
the business, so we'll go to California and pick the stuff up." 
In th end this wasn't necessary, but you see we forget that 
the client can often help in ways you can't predict. You have 
to get all the people into the spirit that v\/e are all doing some- 
thing special and then maybe they'll give more than the 
usual eight hours a day. Maybe they won't give more time, 
but they'll give their enthusiasm and that's what can happen 
with something like this. It's our version of how the cathe- 
drals were made, 

What were the reactions of some of the workers? 

Meyers: The workers were quite good. The builder himself 
was very ingenious about pouring the concrete thin shells 
roofs. He Invented this machine so that he could make his 
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pours in an incredibly short time. He took advantage of the 
repetitive nature of the design and effected terrific 
economies. George Quails was in Fort Worth recently and 
told me how serene the building was and the sense of peace 
you get when you are there. He also said that he knew when 
he drove into the parking area and saw the brick paving there, 
that here was a building where the architect didn't have any 
budget limitations. He asked me what the Kimbell cost and 
I said, "Will you believe $45.00 per square foot In 1972?" 
The building is about 100,000 square feet in area for a total 
of $4,500,000. The site work including planting and pools 
adds another $1,000,000. George was really astonished at 
this low cost and it is directly attributable to the idea of the 
repetitive element and the Contractor's ingenuity. There are 
always problems in building anything, even the most ordinary 
buildings. In this case you had someone who was ingenious 
to begin with who was given a unique challenge. In addition 
there was an incentive to be efficient in making the build- 
ing because it was what we call a cost-plus construction 
contract with a guaranteed nrwximum. The Contractor was 
paid the actual cost of materials and labor plus a fixed fee. 
If he could keep his costs down, that is If he could build 
it faster, he would still get the same fee and thus realize more 
profit. 

A town like Fort Worth has incredible civic pride and. 
perhaps realizing their limitations, they Import outside 
architects to design their significant buildings and ask them 
to associate with local firms. This can create some resentment 
and difficulties. After all, the outside architect comes In 
every so often, stays a day or several days and then goes 
away. Everyone else in the town are old friends, play golf 
together, even do work for each other, the sanr>e builder 
builds stores and warehouses for the same Trustees in their 
business capacity. Then who is this guy who drops in and 
tells them to do these crazy things? That is a very difficult 
situation. So, as I said, there were many painful times and 
certain inefficiencies. They were primarily businessmen. 
Business people meet costs and deadlines or they're out of 
business. Denise Scott Brown once said to me that Lou Kahn 
didn't have a good track record because he didn't get his 
work done on time and he ran over the budget. My reply to 
that would be, "well, which track have we chosen to run 
on?" Nobody remembers anybody who got their work done 
on time and within the budget who did a mundane thing. But 
even when an architect is late or has problems with the 
budget, if a fantastic thing comes out of it, then, after the 
dust settles, it power is undeniable. Ric Brown said it best. 
Once when a potential client asked Brown how it was to 
work with Kahn, he said (like Virgil Earp), "It was a lot of 
trouble," and then added, "but it was worth it!" 



Nicholas Gianopoulos 



Kahn's personal efforts were very intense, and I think that 

we learned to respond to him just like a player of a sympho- 
ny orchestra. 



We can start w »/ e^^^^ ^^ because our first experience in 
meeting Ka^r. jn ^^^ ^3" °'' vvinter of 1953 where the 



man we had worked for. Major Govell, had been a friend of 
Kahn's. Shortly after the Major died. Kahn called us and 
asked us to go and talk to him regarding the Yale Art Gallery 
which was now under design. The issue that Kahn was con- 
cerned with was the analysis of the tetrahedron ceiling cast- 
in-place concerte system. The Major had not been acting as 
Kahn's consultant but was as a friend discussing it with him 
in possible ways that it might be analyzed and how it even- 
tually would furK:tion. The Major passed away in late Sep- 
tember or early October and Kahn asked us to come over a 
week or so later, because he was at a critical point with 
Henry Pfisterer, his engineers. We sat one day in his small 
office on 20th on Walnut Street and Kahn had a cardboard 
model of the section of the deck, and it apparently came to 
the point where if he couldn't find a solution that satisfied 
Pfisterer, as well as himself, that he might have to change 
the whole thing. 

We sat and looked at It and turned the model upside 
down and squinted through it and so on, and we said to Lou; 
"Look, this may not be the bi-directional system that you 
are interested in but you could possibly take and make it a 
one-drectional system by simply casting joists on a 60 degree 
Incline and letting the joists run through without the trian- 
gular cutouts, and since your distribution mechanically is 
only in one direction to begin with, you can still set your 
lights up into these residual voids." Lou paused and he 
said, "Well. I would like it to be so and so but then the 
spaces that we are covering are rectangular rather than 
square and the servicing of the duct system and so on comes 
in the narrow direction, but we can do it." And so he said, 
"Let me call Pfisterer now because I am going to be at Yale 
the next day." He posed it to Pfisterer by telephone and 
Pfisterer was enthusiastic and he said absolutely we can do 
that, and it satisfied the building code officials and so on. 

The whole thing went through and we feel our contri- 
bution was to at least give him an opportunity to allow the 
design to develop even though not to the conceptual level 
he had anticipated. I visited the building several years later, 
and by chance Lou was teaching classes and he was very 
cordial and courteous about taking us through the building 
and showing us. That was our first experience with Lou. 
and shortly after that, he asked us to do the Trenton Bath 
Houses for him, and so we worked with Lou on the Bath 
Houses and they were very minimal structures. We were 
rather pleased with how the thing turned out because it was 
really a very minimum amount of material, timber and a 
few tie rods, and there we were. Shortly after they built 
them. Lou, one Saturday, took the whole office up there 
and they painted some abstracted designs on the walls. He 
was very pleased with all these geometric paintings, triangles, 
half circles and so on, but It was the people in the office 
that had gone up to do it. In the rendering of the Bath 
Houses, I think these abstract patterns appeared on the 
walls that were painted onto the concrete block. That was 
the first real building that we were commissioned by Kahn to 
do the Bath Houses. 

Eventually we worked on the Trenton Community Cen- 
ter which never got built. That was the project that brought 
Komendant in for the first time, and Komendant had been 
one of the founders and chief engineers for the Lakewood 
Pre-Stressing Company and had been interested in being 
the contractor for the pre-cast because these small peri- 
meter concrete roofs would have been ideal for pre-casting. 
So that really brought Komendant in and when Kahn asked 
our opinion-if we thought that this man was as brilliant 
as he appeared to be— we said we think he is as brilliant as 
he appears. And that established his first real confidence 
in dealing with the chap and shortly after or concurrent with 
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that, we were working on the Washington University Li- 
brary Competition in St. Louis and that was also the same 
time that Bob Venturi was in the office working for Lou 
before going to the academy in Rome. There was an ebb 
and flow of many personalities going through the office 
at that time and it was a very stimulating and exciting expe- 
rience. From there we had the Tribune Review publishing, 
then getting Into the Richards buildings and eventually the 
Biology, on which Komendant figured as the primary struc- 
tural engineer for the design of those system. 

In terms of Richards, you said that Komendant figured 

in a major way, but wasn't it your firm that did most of the 
work? 

Nicholas Gianopoulos: We were designated by Lou as the 
structural engineers for the company and Komendant was a 
consultant to us to do the analysis of the pre-cast building. 
But it goes without saying that it is Komendant that did 
the design of the Vierendeel systems there. The guy is a phen- 
omenal mathematician and had gained many years of ex- 
perience in the knowledge of pre-cast and pre-stress as a 
consequence of his wartime experiences in Germany and was 
a very able guy. 

It was Lou's decision to make it a pre-cast building, and 
it was logical because of the repetitive nature that it be pre- 
cast. Our feeling is that, this is just a personal feeling, if 
Komendant had not been on the scene, that building would 
have been built with the same basic character, even if it had 
been cast in place, and that the engineering either would 
have come through the resources of our firm with Charlie 
Eder or somebody else as the case might be. But this is just 
a personal opinion. I think Komendant's contribution was a 
major one in the development of this taut precise type of 
structure. 

Following the buildings at the University of Pennsylvania 
we were then involved with the Unitarian Church in Ro- 
chester where again Komendant did the design for the roof 
structure, a very unique roof structure. Again acting in the 
role of the specialized consultant to us, where we did the 
overall engineering. From that there evolved the work in 
Dacca where we were involved through the total design of 
the Hostels and the lower structures and the foundations of 
the Assembly Building. At that time with the advent of the 
India-Pakistanian War in 1965 and the drying up of funds 
and debts incurring between Kahn's office and ourselves, by 
mutual agreement, we withdrew and transferred all of our 
calculations and drawings and information to Harry Pal- 
mbaum, who formally had been employed by us. Harry 
then with Bernie Schwartz continued to the the engineering 
on the Assembly Building. The Assembly Building looks 
like a very complicated affair structurally when you see the 
drawings, but at the same time when you look at it finished 
you get a straight traditional kind of compression structure. 

Can you go into the technical aspect? 

Nicholas Gianopoulos: The only thing technically compli- 
cated about the Assembly Building would have been the 
roof structure and the earthquake analysis of it. Our involve- 
ment with the Assembly Building Complex was to take the 
design through the design development stage, which per- 
mitted us to do the foundation piling drawing. They are 
really pressure injected footings similar to the Frank ie piles 
that are used today and we never got to the point of ana- 
lyzing it to determine reinforcement and patterns of rein- 
forcement. That was then done by Harry Palmbaum follow- 
ing our withdrawl. 

The Hostels and all the other lower structures were total- 
ly analyzed for earthquakes and so on by ourselves and that 
work was completed first. The earthquake analysis was a 
controversial issue during the whole project, because the Pub- 



lic Works Department had included as part of their design 
criteria, the ability of the building to withstand earthquake 
at a particular level. Lou and some of the Public Works De- 
partment officials in East Pakistan weren't convinced that 
that was a logical requirenDent, so we went through a whole 
series of discussions with Lou. We in turn brought in Charlie 
Eder, who had done quite a bit of research through the In- 
ternational Selsmological Institute Findings, and was con- 
vinced that some measure of earthquake resistence should 
in deed be included. To sonne degree we prevailed on Lou 
that it should be done and that the work we did on the 
Hostels did indeed include a certain amount, although Paki- 
stanis never put all the reinforcement in that we had called 
for. 

You then did what? 

Nicholas Gianopoulos: The Hostels we used a grouted core 
system, or reinforced brick nrwsonry system, where the two 
wythes of brick were separated about two to three Inches 
and a reinforcing steel was placed in there vertical and 
horizontal. The whole thing was grouted as the work pro- 
gressed vertically. And this type of reinforced brick masonry 
had been used— it was actually developed in Great Britain 
at the turn of the century, and was very commonly used in 
California through the 1920's, 30's and 40's. We simply 
drew upon that as an appropriate way of building below our 
structures to be earthquake resistant. And by and large the 
Pakistanis had never done or used this system before, but 
apparently proceeded and used it. The only modification 
was not putting in as much reinforcement as we had des- 
ignated. 

How severe an earthquake was it supposed to withstand? 

Nicholas Gianopoulos: I think that the level of force was 
intended to be the factor of one eighth of gravity— it's a 
lower force not one of the higher ones. We would consider 
it as a moderate level of resistance. The design approaches 
that we used were the recommended ones from the Uni- 
form Building Code which is common in the southwest 
portion of the United States. The Hostels were essentially 
cellular type structures, and it was in those structures, for 
instance, through discussions with Charlie Eder, Lou con- 
cluded that sometimes the circular openings were appro- 
priate for the earthquake forced. What we did was carry a 
matrix of reinforcement around the openings, the arch 
masonry making the op>enlng but the inner resistance not 
being visible. 

You have no sense of the fact that there is an internal 

tensile matrix. Is that true with Ahmedabad too? 
Nicholas Gianopoulos: Ahmedabad has no resistence to 
earthquake and there is no reinforcement; it Is purely a 
gravity structure. 

What about Exeter library? 

Nicholas Gianopoulos: Exeter I believe was designed for a 
very low level of earthquake activity, the interesting thing 
about Exeter was the large mat, the foundation which sup- 
ported it. I can't speak too much in detail about that. 

Let's back track a little. There was a problem with the 

roof of the Assembly Building in Dacca, was it weight or the 
design, or both? 

Nicholas Gianopoulos: I think Harry recognized that he had 
to have as light a roof as possible to cope with this matter 
of earthquake design, and there was a long period between 
Lou and Harry on evolving a shell structure that in the end 
satisfied Lou, who was concerned with light and accoustics 
and also satisfied Harry's needs for the lightest stiffest 
possible roof. We were not at that time involved in it, al 
though we were aware of that evolution through Lou's com- 
ments to us as we visited his office on other projects. At the 
same time through this we had this intermix of residential 
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buildings that we had done with Lou, and the one that 
probably caught people's eye was the Esherick House up in 
Chestnut Hill. That building was supported on piling because 
it was built on an old abandoned quarry as are several build- 
ings up there. It was interesting to see there, as in other 
places, where Lou drew upon his visual seeking out of archi- 
tectual synnbols in the city of Philadelphia. He developed 
this fireplace with a window and chinnney on the outside, 
from our point of view having evolved from Furness Uni- 
tarian Church Building at 22nd on Chestnut Street. The 
parish hall in the back has that same concept of the window 
over the fireplace and the chimney on the exterior beyond. 
Lou also picked up little things like in his Bryn Mawr dormi- 
tories. He has an exquisite fireplace in the central unit 
where he has a flat jack arch over the fireplace opening and 
immediately above that, built into the brick work. Is a semi- 
circular relieving arch, and this same relationship of arches 
exists on the southside at the University Museum where the 
future extension had been intended at a scale of 10 to 1. I 
think this is the nature of architecture, you receive stimula- 
tion and encouragement from things that have gone before. 
And as Vincent Scully once quoted Lou— I never heard Lou 
say it— but Scully said that one of the last things he heard 
from Lou before his passing on was— "What's new has always 
been"— and that's how he closed his lecture at Penn shortly 
after Lou had died. 

Have you had any difficulties with Lou in terms of the 

resolving a structure? 

Nicholas Glanopoulos: I don't think so. I think the most 
difficult part with dealing with Lou was not really the final 
design, but the events leading up to the final design, in get- 
ting an understanding as to what the final design would 
be. And unlike several other architects we worked with 
where leading up to the final design might be quite simple, 
once final design has begun it becomes difficult. I think we 
had learned to work with Lou in those years. Lou's personal 
efforts were very intense, and I think that we learned to 
respond to him just like a player of a symphony orchestra. 
It's the conductor really putting It all into it. and on occa- 
sion we give him a little toot and in the end we join in the 
finale. 

You would say that structurally speaking his buildings 

have appropriate sense in the choice of structure? 
Nicholas Glanopoulos: No. I don't think you can say that 
categorically, I think there were times when Lou's sense of 
structure, or what he believed to be the order of structure, 
was almost monumental in proportion, when we ourselves 
would probably have preferred some lighter structure. I think 
this is the case with the central space of Exeter. We feel that 
that structure could have been made thinner but its di- 
mension grew out of the plan geometry, and the waffle or 
downed two-way rib slabs at Bryn Mawr or Erdman Hall 
could have been more slender in the rib dimensions, but 
again that grew out of certain geometric relationship. The 
buildings in Dacca, particularly the peripheral buildings 
around the Assembly Building, again, a lot of those dimen- 
sions grew out of the order of the building rather than per 
the engineering requirements, which was very much a part of 
the way Lou saw structure not being structure for the sense 
of structure but as a part of an over-all order. 

The choice of structure itself— I'm talking about kinds 

of structures— do they seem appropriate to you for each 
building although their dimensions, may not have been? 
Nicholas Glanopoulos: I would say that he was always 
striving to understand the relationship of elements in a build- 
ing which cou|(j become a structure even if it is a new struc- 
ture. For instance ^^® Unitarian roof where he wanted the 
monitors at ^l corners and where the roof planes became 



part of this shell that required balancing by the weight of 
some of the corridor construction beyond the inner space. 
I think that that structure grew out of the interplay between 
Lou and Komendant. I think Komendant. who technically 
and mathematically had that ability to control those relation- 
ships, probably allowed Lou's ideas to grow, and at the same 
time he was able to still effect the control in that growth 
and produce that structure. That to me is still one of the 
most unique shell structures that I have ever seen. I don't 
know how it's performed over the years. 

We know that Lou had enjoyed his personal relationship 
with people and you were constantly nneeting people in the 
city, who all knew Lou in their own particular frame of a 
relationship. One day in the early 70's. when we were in- 
volved with the construction of the William Penn High 
School. I was taking a cab to the site to look at some job 
problem. I hailed a cab and as the cab was taking me by the 
new Friends School on the Parkway I was looking through 
the window, and the cab driver asked me what I thought 
about the building, which was an unusual question of a cab 
driver. And I said well, I find it interesting the way they put 
the playing field on the roof, and I find it pleasing. The cab 
driver rendered his opinion of it, and I said I'm somewhat 
pleased amazed to hear you offer expressions on a recent 
piece of architecture. He said, "Oh well, you havte to know 
that I'm a good friend of Professor Kahn's." And I said well, 
how is it you know Professor Kahn. And he told me when he 
used to be on night duty driving cabs he had once gotten 
a call to take Professor Kahn from Philadelphia to Kennedy 
Airport to make a flight on Air Pakistan. In this two to three 
hour drive up to the airport he had gotten into extended 
conversation with him, and they took a shine to each other 
and enjoyed each other and so he asked Kahn if anytime he 
had any long distance driving that he should ask for him and 
that he would try and be on duty that night. Apparently 
they had two or three trips like that and Kahn recommended 
to him to look at certain buildings in the city and to read 
certain particular books and so on. The cabie. out of his 
own interest, was pursuing this, and it was really the neatest 
story that I had evern heard and that was before Lou had 
died. I recounted the story one day to Lou, and he kind of 
chuckled and he said; "Oh yeah, he's a great cab driver. 
Isn't he?" 



Henry Wilcotts 



Kahn wanted to control that and get buildings, grounds, 

and water all working together so that some of the buildings 
you could reach by water way or by causeway. 

I guess the thing to talk about is the secretariat and the sur- 
rounding citizens. Originally, some people remember the se- 
cretariat building as a building that was down front, long and 
low and about a 1 ,000 feet, that was designed when it was a 
transatory government moving from Islamab^ to Dacca. 
Then after independence, that was scrapped of course, and 
they commissioned him to do a full scale secretariat building. 
Lou went out and spoke with the new secretary of ordinance, 
who in my mind was a visionary. He had great dreams for the 
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country and he and Lou got along very well. From that man 
and the Architectural Department of Works, they developed 
a program, which was a very good program, a program they 
had never seen come out of there before. And Lou used that 
program and developed the new building and his design was 
then presented and accepted and drawings had been started 
before he died. Our role was to complete them and to develop 
them into the final phase of development (design develop- 
ment). And then the working drawings would be performed 
out there by the Public Works Department architectural de- 
partment. They were to create a staff, because right about 
that time when the secretariat had started, their school, the 
University of Dacca was beginning to turn out some fairly 
good young architects. Several of them we had met and Lou 
was impressed by them. These people were going to form the 
nucleus of that working drawing phase up there for Lou. 

Is it in any way similar to the original scheme of the se- 
cretariat that you designed? 

Henry Wilcotts: No. it is totally different. It had not been 
fully worked out. The staff we had over there at that time 
worked on it also, and in fact, made a model of it for Lou 
and there was a lot of pressure at one time to get it under 
way. The question as I recall had a lot to do with foundations, 
it was one of the delaying factors— whether it sould be on piles 
like all the rest of the buildings or to be on straight footings 
and this came about because of economic reasons and so 
there was a big delay. Fortunately it died, because it left the 
site clean and the new building is to come up north, so it gave 
him the gardens that he always wanted on the south side. The 
public gardens is what he really wanted. This thing would 
have preserved the location of the Citadel of Institutions. The 
idea of a garden is a public place and this was a little difficult 
yet for Bangladesh to be able to accept. This would be true. 
I believe, in any one of the developing nations. Democracy is 
a funny thing we sort of take for granted. We believe that 
everybody else ought to have It also, but I don't know about 
that. There has to be a time of growth and voices ringing at 
the same time, you can't stunt growth. 

If the secretariat hadn't been built then what would 

have happened to the Citadel of Institutions? 

Henry Wilcotts: The secretariat would have been built down 
there and I think it would have invited other things to be built 
because it would not have been large enough to take care of 
the government. 

What about the idea of training local architects on the 

working drawing phase of the secretariat building? 

Henry Wilcotts: I believe the idea came from Lou In talking 
with the then secretary. I think when the secretary told Lou 
what his dreams were, what he envisioned and how he had 
these young guys around him that would go to these meeting, 
—that were eager to work -and so together with Lou It sort 
of developed. Also there was a monetary aspect because that 
was a local currency being expended on local talent and the 
training ground so could to get right into it. 
Lou was counting on the Citadel to kind of make a key- 
stone to the site plan, wasn't he? 

Henry Wilcotts: It was always there. I think that the legisla- 
tive buildings were, of course, the original wishes of the gov- 
ernment, but then Lou as an architect said that more is re- 
quired for the government to function, and that there is this 
institution of other things, as schools and libraries, so that in 
that block there was going to be a stadium which would take 
care of the body. While down here you had to take care of 
the mind and then you had within that group of buildings. In 
the north, libraries, science museum, radio station. By the 
way the radio station is built. Lou was not going to design all 
of these civic buildings, and in the last drawing, the last 
master plan, which shows the secretariat building in place, 



north of that it shows plots for city building. What he wanted 
to dowastoestablich a parterre for where the buildings would 
be designed by people of thier choice. He wanted to give 
them a site, tell them where to go but he was not going to dic- 
tate the design to them. He had the capital building and the 
secretariat which was his wall and then he had the rest, which 
was all site development. Then the secretariat asked him to 
think about a housing and a community, further up north, 
and he had worked up some neat sketches of ideas of apart- 
ment buildings, high rises within this water course (Venice 
type of a thing), because the land up there was just all 
coursed with water so he wanted to control that and get 
buildings, grounds, and water all working together so that 
some of the buildings you could reach by water way or by 
causeway. It comes from his original idea for the whole works 
when he first went up there. But with this man they had there 
at the time, he could dream these kind of things and come up 
with something, and that's what I mean by saying that when 
one has a client one can develop a certain way and Lou def- 
initely depended on clients. When he had a weak client. I 
don't think his work came out too hot. It's more their coop- 
eration than it Is their fee. You can have a client that says 
look here are my plans, this Is what I want, I'm going away 
and when I get back I want it finished. I think you'll get a 
different kind of a building If the client is going to be there 
and. you are going to toss things off of him. I think that's 
what he had at Ahmedabad. 

In a way. what you're saying is because of a lack of a 

private, one person client in Dacca there were some diffi- 
culties caused by that? 

Henry Wilcotts: Difficulty in the sense of not knowing 
whether or not you're on the right track. They saw it on the 
plan but no one sat down and really said what it was going to 
do for us. The idea was to build it. And they respected him 
so highly that they overlooked the role that they should have 
played. Where. In fact, in India there were plenty of reac- 
tions. 

Related to this overall palnning, you mentioned some- 
thing about the site planning, or the landscaping, could you 
go into that a little bit? 

Henry Wilcotts: The nursery was developed with various 
plants of the country, and the idea was to bring these plants 
and place them on the site. This was developed long before 
Lou knew where these plants were to be. and. one time, 
there was a gentleman from their horticultural department 
who came out and together, he and Lou. went across the site 
and they talked about the various plants and what they 
would look like and how they would grow and where they 
should be placed. A sketch of that was made. And from that 
was developed a plan for the site and the different species 
to be used. So this was started initially In anticipation of 
eventual use when the buildings were up. The trees along the 
main road were up and very handsome until a couple of years 
ago when they were cut down, because at that time the gov- 
ernment thought they wanted to widen the road. It is one of 
the sad things about the whole project. I would like to be- 
lieve that one day they will be put back. The reason for tak- 
ing them out was because they were talking about a transit 
system and we weren't involved in that. 

You were talking before about the plaza in front of 

prayer hall and your reactions to it being too large until you 
saw what took place in it. can you tell me about that? 
Henry Wilcotts: The South Plaza had alvy/ays been large in 
area from the very beginning and it houses the central me- 
chanical and electrical plants and parking. The first phase was 
to build the mechanical plant, which was built and sat for 
years before the plaza came to be. During the course of years 
the plaza took on a different meaning, that is, with the ad- 
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vent of the new government they needed a ceremonial place 
and they asked if it could take place there. This was the only 
ground where they could have something like this within the 
city, and which they thought would be the best place for it. 
They invited us to think about it and we appreciated this. We 
thought about it and yNe came up with the idea of tiering it 
because it had to be a place where one could review the cere- 
monies that took place, but at the same time it had to look 
well if no one was there. They also asked that \Ne reduce this 
area to give them more ground. We reduced it, cut it back, 
made it tiered and also gave the ramps to the flanks so that 
the ambulatory people could move up that way. 

How does it work? 

Henry Wilcotts: I think it's wonderful. I thought it was too 
big when they were building it. You could stand up on the 
roof and watch construction and I just said it was too big. No 
more than a couple of days later they vy^re having a political 
rally along A Road, they were getting ready for elections, 
and masses of people had gathered on the plaza, and it was 
very small. You look at photographs of Red Square. Now, 
that's huge, but when no one is there it's just all these small 
stalls, little boxes, just sitting there and it's useless and cold. 
This place, people will sit all the time, Sunday outings, holi- 
days. During the course of building, on Sundays you would 
go there and see all the people sitting up there— boys, girls, 
parents with their kids, in their Sunday dress. They would 
just be sitting there in the shade of the building while it's 
under way. It made it very nice. The whole thing is, as of 
yet, open to the public. I say that because there is talk of 
some kind of a security barrier which they're thinking about. 
It's one of the things that Lou avoided. However, in early 
schemes there was a boundary, it was a raised earth mound 
that housed the mechanical utilities, completely surrounding 
the site, and you came through these gates to enter this place 
like a citadel. 

Tell me a little bit about the office that was set up there 

as an extension of the office in this country, and the client 
and architect relationship with the Public Works Department 
there, and what were some of the difficulties? 
Henry Wilcotts: The office was to feed information to Lou 
and also vice versa. The government also wanted an office out 
there to make contact and certain drawings were executed 
there. The designs were developed in Philadelphia or when 
Lou would go out he would make sketches and then these 
drawings were developed there in that office. The office was 
staffed with someone from Philadelphia and a few local archi- 
tects or engineers, so whenever Lou went out there, there 
would be an office with people working, while he was away, 
they would be developing some of the buildings. They did a 
lot of work on hospitals and on the Outpatient Department. 
They followed through on all the concrete development work. 
Basically it was a site group to make all observations of every- 
thing going on in the site. Any questions that came up they 
fired back cables. Then we would have to respond to them, it 
was that type of a thing. I played a role, because we didn't 
have assignments so to speak, in Lou's office. There were no 
titles given and what not. Somebody else would have said I 
was project manager, basically it was that kind of job. When I 
came to the office in 1964 I wanted to work on it because 
having met Lou, and talking with Lou and having been out 
there (Dacca), I knew a great deal about it, and some of the 
thinking on it. I knew it had a short duration, I think it was 
programmed for four years and two had already passed. So I 
only came here for two years. In any event, I played that 
kind of role in coordinating with the mechanical people and 
the electrical neop'® ^"^ ^^® office in Dacca and working 
with Lou try/nn to vvork with his schemes and get them de- 
veloped eooL, so ^^^^ ^'^ could talk about them. I started 



making visits out there with Lou so that we could work 
together. 

Would it be fair to ask you to characterize your working 

relationship with Lou on this subject? 
Henry Wilcotts: My working relationship with Lou was good. 
I respected him a great deal and he respected me. Often times 
we could do something without talking. I was'nt a talker and 
there were those around him that loved to verbalize and they 
got on well. But I believed in doing a job— I was a worker and 
we vy^re friends. I respect him as an architect and we were 
friends, that's the way we nr>et and it stayed that way. Our 
trips together were a real knock out— I mean we fought, we 
argued, we said not, it shouldn't be this way. I would make a 
presentation, and he would say; no, I'm not going to do it 
that way. I mean right in the middle of a meeting, but we got 
on with it because \Ne were after the same things. He wanted 
his buildings and I wanted him to have his buildings and it 
was that way. When I go out there now they always ask of 
him. They always ask when Lou's coming, because they re- 
spect him even those that didn't know him. And they say the 
work must be carried on. They say, this is the way the pro- 
fessor wanted it, this is what yNe should do. 

Speaking of the work that must be carried on, what is 

the role to date with them on the project? 
Henry Wilcotts: The National Assembly was to be made ready 
for habitation and to take care of any loose details or things 
that were unclear. That's what we did, we saw through the 
completion of it, or we were seeing through its completion. 
There was a lot of interior work that had not been totally 
executed by design. The schemes were there, the sketches 
were there. Most of the things that we carried out. We knew 
what the thinking was on it so collectively with Dave, Ray- 
han (Rayhan Tanzal Larimer— a Turkish architect who worked 
in the office for a number of years) and myself we could 
pretty well work it out. The major change took place in the 
South Plaza as far as altering goes. Other alterations took 
place with the water tanks on the building. This was not 
planned and it was all going to be by mechanical means. They 
realized that the mechanical means was not in their best in- 
terest because there's so much failure and so tanks had to be 
placed on the building— this was such a big change. You can't 
see them, they are within the light towers on top. It was a 
difficult problem because of the foundations. 

You are also working on new buildings to be built there, 

aren't you? 

Henry Wilcotts: Yes, Now the new buildings we are working 
on come from the master plan. One is a Hospitality Hall 
which was a place for the government to invite guests for 
small scale conferences, and a place for banquets. Originally 
what Lou wanted in there was a few state rooms for state 
guests like himself so that rather than going to a hotel, when 
invited by the government, he would come and stay here at 
this place. There was another building of similar nature. What 
came about in the planning of those, they were very close to- 
gether as far as site is concerned, and it was a case of dupli- 
cating services which becanr>e uneconomical so we proposed 
to the departnr>ent that we could combine the services. A cen- 
tral service would serve these two places but keep them sepa- 
rate. They accepted, but then in the course of its develop- 
ment it became one hall and one kitchen, and it takes care of 
that part of the site. It worked out and those drawings are 
almost completed. We are doing the working drawings here. 
They have their own community of architects, who are seek- 
ing work just like we're seeking work here, so in a sense it 
wouldn't be fair. However, we would like to be involved with 
anything that has to do with this site, even if no more than as 
consultants, just to talk about it and help guide them in that 
aspect. 
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David Polk 



Lou Kahn was the first guy who put us on the track of 

searching for nature, trying to find out what things were and 
not just to make something look nice— regardless of what is 
was or what its central characteristic was. 



It was in the early 1950s. I came to Penn in 1952. and 
Holmes had been there I think just two years at that time. 
School was just really beginning. Penn was just becoming a 
new school. It had been a Beaux-Arts school up until very 
close to that time. It was exciting, and a great environment 
for learning because of everybody there. There were a lot of 
young people there. Bob Geddes and George Quails and 
Stasha Nowicki, who was a marvelous teacher and a great 
woman. There were some people from the old school, but 
there was a great deal of excitement, and Holmes had made 
the school that way. It still was at that time a school of de- 
sign rather than a school of architecture. Lou came about 
two years later. He first canne when we had a jury in my 
class, the end of our second year. When Lou came, we didn't 
know who he was because he was not famous at that time. 
It was before the Yale Art Gallery, so he was not known. 
The first art gallery was in about 1955, this was three years 
before. He might have just been beginning that building or 
that building canne a few months later. The building was also 
somewhat of a mild revolutionary thing to us. I mean, the na- 
ture of the structure and the character of it was different 
from other buildings. When he came and started asking those 
questions about what the thing was. not what it looked like, 
but what it actually was, nobody had been discussing this. 
School was an exciting design school, but Lou really turned 
it upside down. The students who were really thinking about 
things, at that time, were absolutely astonished at what it 
meant, because it was a whole different way of looking at 
things. And he had a terrific influence mainly in the way 
one thought about things. He also brought along his own 
studies of form which were becoming. They involved things 
like the Adier and Devora houses when that stuff was begin- 
ning, and there was the Trenton Bath Houses, which were 
maybe a little bit later than that. AdIer and Devora, I think, 
were at about that time, so the idea of the structural bay. 
the complete entity as a piece of space repeated became, of 
course, a tremendous influence on everybody. Some students 
could handle it well, though it became in the hands of 
others an absolute tyranny and to make that kind of a thing 
work in many ways, in different ways, was a struggle that I 
think Lou went through in his whole life. He was the first 
guy who put us on the track of searching for nature, trying to 
find out what things were and not just to make something 
look nice regardless of what it was or what its central charac- 
teristic was. 

You were actually in contact in school with him? 

David Polk: He taught studio, and I took a studio project 
with him, which was one that Holmes sort of organized, 
a great thing of three groups of students doing a redeveop- 
ing of Manhattan Island-the whole middle belt in the middle 
of Manhattan. Lou was one of the critics and then there 
was also my thesis and that in both of those things his qual- 
ities as a teacher have just been astoundingly good. I think 
that that sort of upheaval in one's own mind that he caused 
was so powerful that it made everybody in the school want 
to work for him. We all went down to his office, I went my- 



self immediately and was working at the Wme on the City 
Hall Tower, the thing that went staggering up and which 
came sonnewhat from his work on Yale. He worked with 
Anne Tyng a lot and she is the one actually you should 
talk to about that particular building. He was also thinking, 
at that time, of downtowan Market East and considering the 
idea of the center of town as a kind of enclave surrounded 
by a great garage of buildings that cars would drive into, and 
up above, you would have apartments and all kinds of 
other things. You can then transfer from your car to some 
other form of transportation to go into the center city, which 
would be mainly a kind of pedestrian thing which is a bit 
strange, in a way, because his own ideas, of course, have 
changed greatly over time. His thinking became much more 
modern. Modern in the sense that he began to dispense with 
all that old super block nonsense, the whole idea as down- 
town as a pedestrian enclave with all the cars under the 
periphery. You could make a nice piece of poetry about it. 
but he himself in his later urban work appeared more in 
favor of a kind of environment that incorporated cars and 
dealt with them in a more feasable way, not keeping them 
out I worked for a few months and then was drafted into 
the army. When I came back to the office, at that time it 
seems to me that my first job was Rochester and maybe 
there was something going on in Greensboro as vy^ll. Lou 
said something that amused me at the time. He must have 
been about 63 and he said between the ages of 62 and 65 
that he himself had really learned a lot in terms of how to 
make decisions, and, it is true that in that period of time the 
architecture looked quite different. I think one of the things 
that you see in his work more than in anyone else's is a con- 
tinual kind of development, moving from one thing to the 
other, everything always building on the last thing, com- 
pletely unlike a guy like Saarinen, for instance, whose work is 
a kind of a string of isolated experiments. Lou was always 
building one thing, the next thing coming out of something 
before. Yet, at the same time, there was that tremendous 
development. It was astonishing what happened between 55 
and the completion of the first art gallery— and in the next 
20 years it was amazing the work that was done in terms of 
his own development. It seems to me that when he came to 
the school as a teacher the work that had been done up 
through 1952. the White's Louse in Norristown, Janell house, 
the psychiatric hospital, those things were buildings that 
looked very much like other architects buildings, and they 
simply looked like they were just a little more thoughtfully 
done in certain ways. Somehow there was no real inkling as 
to what was suddenly going to happen two or three years 
later, and after that began it was an explosion, and the shape 
and form of things began to change at an incredible speed. 
Yet. at the same time, it was an absolutely evolving thing like 
a flower opening up at night or that sort of thing, and really, 
it amused me that he said how much he learned in two years 
between 65 and 67 and to see those different building like 
Vallyermo or Media which are places of religion, as Rochest- 
er, but they never went past the very beginning stages. 

The Media plan was an amazing plan. It seenr>ed sort of 
like a forerunner to things that came in India. Actually it 
must have been at the same time as that, because the brick 
work of India was the same as the brick work of Media. 
But the plans were becoming so rich and he was able to do 
so many things with it; it was no longer limited to the kind 
of repetitive thing that you found. So, in a way. I guess the 
Kimbel Museum is so incredibly good, because it happens 
that there the singular thing is so exactly right for what is 
already done. The world of his shapes and forms and space 
and his attitude toward space hadn't changed, but it just 
became so encompassing that it could produce these incred- 
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ibie forms. One of the things that I think. Frank, In the 
Media plan is the ramifications of order, you might say. or 
a building within the limits or order, my sense of what he 
meant by order being fundamentally seen or made manifest 
through respect for natural law. the nature of materials and 
for what you can do. I always felt that, for Lou structure 
canr>e straight out of material, every once in a while he pro- 
posed some crazy things where he wanted to just turn things 
inside out for one thing or another, but mostly it came 
straight out of the sense of what a material had inside it. 
So if that is the limitation, and It is a very strict one. it still 
produces no limit whatsoever on the variety of space and 
form that you can make. I mean there is one set of a few 
principles and this whole world emerges out of the thing. 
Bryn Mawr was a building that I had worked. It is the only 
experience in Lou's office that drove me nuts. I mean I went 
straight out of my head. He had been working with Ann and 
she was developing a scheme based on the relationship of 
the octagon and smaller squares making a kind of matrixes. 
Lou and Ann had been growing a bit apart on this thing; 
he wanted to become much more formal. I mean, the man is 
fundamentally a classic European at heart, he doesn't want 
to have a building looking like this, and Ann was completely 
consumed with the geometry of these. I was on the other 
side of the office to work on Bryn Mawr sort of In competing 
schemes so he was caught in the middle, himself with Ann 
on one side, and me on the other side. The head of Bryn 
Mawr College was the client and I gathered that Ann and 
Lou had been working on it for some period of time be- 
fore I started on it. There was a very difficult problem that 
we found because of the amount of square footage, the 
number of girls that had to be housed, and the limits of the 
site along the contours of the hill. I was having some diffi- 
culty in trying to develop a scheme and Lou was having a 
bit of difficulty too and so was Ann. We were all having the 
same problem in that regard, but it was really a case of him 
wanting a different kind of building than she was evolving, 
Lou was getting frustrated with time dragging out on the 
case. We weren't getting a scheme, we were going in opposite 
directions with it, so finally he said we are going to go have 
a meeting with Kathryn McBride every Monday morning 
until we get a scheme, which we did for four months. We had 
a charette every single weekend and every single week, and 
every Monday we went out at 9:30 or 10:00 to see Kathryn 
McBride and we always had two schemes. We never resolved 
the issue, the whole thing was an absolute horrendous period 
of time where it was like a sort of protracted nightmare 
that you could never resolve, where you were walking slowly 
through the wedge, you know you can't run when you're 
dreaming, everything is sort of in slow motion and I believe 
that in the end it was frustration as much as anything else 
that led to the sudden settling of the three squares placed 
on end as a solution to the problem. I think in a certain 
sense it is not really a solution to the problem. It is one case 
in which I think that although one can very much agree 
with a great house for these girls to live in a kind of lovely 
chateau, a kind of controlled place— in fact, those three 
central spaces don't work in that way. The living room 
simply doesn't work as a living room because you can't sit 
in it-It is Impossible to sit in it. There was one time that 
the building was fantastic. It was during construction, before 
all the perimeter rooms were filled in and the light came 
down through. When the towers were built light coming In 
from up above and the rooms below were open and one 
could see through 3 series of spaces, a ring of spaces, back 
Into the camp^^c Then you had the fantastic feeling of being 
very deep ,>^ ^ig building and still absolutely connected 
horlzonta//y ^^ land around you. as well as being inside 



the middle of this thing with the light from above. If it 
had stayed that way it would have been a wonderful place, 
but as it was it didn't seem to work in that way. I always 
loved the way the rooms themselves actually evolved and 
that was one thing that came from Ann's work on the oc- 
tagonal square. The working of the scheme was a frustrating 
adventure, because of the way of working on it. 

That was an attractive idea about living spaces on 

campus, what was Lou's position on it? 
David Polk: He never seemed to be asconcemed abput that, 
I think he felt that a living space could work all right in an 
interior way, or at least he felt that when he had the three 
elements he had a scheme. Nothing else that we came up with 
seemed to satisfy him as an organism, as a thing, that he 
could take to Bryn Mawr and say this is the thing, this is it, 
this is what this animal is, and finally that seemed to over- 
come any misgiving that he had about the notion of the 
room, the living spaces, for instance. That's a case where it 
seems to me that the building, aside from its siting which is 
very wonderful— doesn't have an idea at its core which you 
believe is just fundamentally right like the way many of his 
other fine things do. That main characteristic seems to me to 
be missing. That's just the one building that I had an intimate 
experience with that I felt was really somehow not right— to 
me it just wasn't right. 

Did you work on Kimbel? 

David Polk: Yes, I worked on the early stages of Kimbel and 
that is the best thing that Lou or any other modern architect 
that matters has done. It is so complete a thing and so per- 
fectly right for what it is. It has also the timeless quality that 
his best buildings have, quality which makes you feel the 
kinship with Rome and the Middle ages. It gives someone the 
same gut feeling as looking at those buildings, and the quality 
seems to me rare In modern architecture. We had one parti- 
cular charette, the final development, before the vaulted 
scheme, and it was one of those tremendous crashes to get 
the thing done. Vincent Rivera made the model. The amazing 
thing to me about his working on the project is his ruminat- 
ing that he did that suddenly produced the idea. It did'nt 
come suddenly; but it seemed sudden to us, because we 
didn't have the idea-so he had been ruminating on it and 
thinking about it for some time. Even when he first brought 
in the furcated vault it wasn't clear to me at the time what it 
really meant. There was a solid concrete thing in the middle, 
sort of device like, a part that went up and over the vault 
and then there was the slot, then a piece of concrete sort 
of hanging in the middle. It was beginning to reflect light on 
the ceiling, but it was the metal reflector that really made 
the whole thing work. And that wasn't there yet so the po- 
tential of the scheme was not really clear to me in those 
early drawings but it obviously was to him. As soon as the 
thing became metal then the vault really became one room 
and that is a truly incredible piece of work. That thing in 
which everything is resolved, the question of artificial light- 
ing, daylighting, control of daylighting, the making of space- 
in one stroke the whole thing is done. One section and that 
section is so deceptively simple you look at that section and 
you can't believe the building. I find it quite extraordinary. 
A lot of sections you look at and say look at that interesting 
section with high things and low things and you get into 
the building, the section is so unassuming and so deceptive 
and yet once you're in this building the section carries its 
meaning with it. I always felt the charcoal sketches gave a 
much better feeling of that building than the actual drawings. 
It's amazing too, because I find it Incredibly rich as a whole 
environment when you're there. The only criticism I heard 
by people is that they think it is too simple, but I just don't 
think it is at all. It has that amazing quality of being very 
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simple and at the same time being very rich. It's truly incred- 
ible. The building started out enormous and got relatively 
small in the end, it covered the whole site and had several 
courts in the original scheme, there was a building in front 
and a building behind. 

Going back to the Media Convent, there is one point that 
I think ought to be made about Lou and that is his gener- 
osity. When we vy^re talking about generosity with students, 
he can be of course ferociously demanding and demand 
impossible performance sometimes and you would say, 
"I hate that man, he wants things that are impossible." 
However, a man as complex as that has an enormous range 
of temperament. But he was so fundamentally generous and 
basically, every idea that was suggested by anyone was con- 
sidered. And you never had the feeling that if you had been 
thinking about something that it wouldn't get absolute full 
consideration. He completely had confidence enough to ac- 
cept anything from anybody at all. Cab drivers would give 
him ideas because he was always talking to cab drivers. 
He would get ideas from street corners where other peo- 
ple would say. How can you get an idea from someone 
like that? 

David Polk: I found that to have that generosity was one of 
the wonderful things about working for him, because you 
really felt that you were working on those buildings with 
him not just as a tool. He was obviously the best architect 
in the house. I remember when he originally gave me on the 
Media Convent, a little shceme he wrote down in his sketch- 
book of some notions about how the Convent should be. 
He had early notions of this kind of tower that got smaller 
as it vy^nt up and it eventually became a sort of bell tower 
and the bottom had a big place of welcoming rooms where 
visitors to the Monastery would come and then there was 
a place of meeting of Monastery and Convent and outside 
world. That same idea was also a part of the Vallyermo. Vie 
had an idea of a long thin shceme with the tower attached 
to the church and that in turn connected to the refectory 
and convent cells further down. He wasn't too much aware 
of the site when working on the original schenies, and when 
I went to look at the site and found woods in relation to a 
clearing to be a certain way and proposed the idea of cells 
sort of related to the woods in a kind of inter-edge to the 
woods and making a place within which the other things 
could sit. That was a contribution which I felt I had actually 
nnade in terms of suggestion, because he hadn't been con- 
sidering the site so it was changed to what he had put down 
as an original sketch. The design was different, the ideas of 
the towers had always been a part of the original scheme, 
but he made it so that you felt that your ideas vy^re also 
worthly of consideration. That was one of the great things 
I learned from his besides the kind of most fundamental 
things that architecture was really about. It wasn't a ques- 
tion. It wasn't a design profession. It was in fact sonr>ething 
quite different that had to do with something much more 
fundamental in ternns of the nature of man-expressing char- 
acteristics of people, humanity and that really set him 
apart. But this other thing, I think, did too, and contrast 
particularly to all this ego-trip stuff that you see in architec- 
ture now. Everyone concerned with their own creation 
and theories being built in support of one's own ideas where- 
as you felt he was interested in something altogether differ- 
ent. He was kind of like an agent in the world trying to find 
out what the world was about, and trying to build in har- 
mony with things and with natural phenomena and with 
man. Although he had quite a strong sense of himself, it was 
not ego in the sense ego is now. That also of course made 
you love him very much. You felt important there and were 
doing things that meant something. 



Gary W. Moye 



Some General Background on the Hill Central Middle School 



Hill Central Middle School was originally only one building 
of a larger planning effort for the Hill Central area. The Hill 
Central area was a 21 -acre site bounded by columbus and 
Howard Avenues and intersected by Washington Avenue. The 
total program initially established by the city for this area 
called for: a Boy's Club, a K-4 School, a 5-8 School (the Mid- 
dle School), the playgrounds for the two schools, and 400 
living units. 

When I took over the job in the spring of 1969, the project 
had had a checkered past. I never knew the exact details of 
all that had happened. I think that there was a fair amount of 
animosity on the neighborhood's pat because Lou was se- 
lected without their participation. All the projects were a com- 
bined result of the neighborhood's newly realized political 
strength and the city's past neglect (New Haven over the years 
had spent a lot of money on building projects but none, or 
very little, that were of consequence for low inconne or mi- 
nority neighborhoods.). Lou was originally commissioned by 
the redeveloppDent authority to do the housing as well as the 
school. He had many problems and disagreements with that 
agnecy— most of them conceptual differences..i.e.. The total 
number of units feasible, not wanting to build towers for the 
elderly which he termed "vertical graveyards," the nr^ethods 
for dealing with the community, etc. The neighborhood on 
the other hand mistrusted Lou because they felt he was the 
city's boy. As a consequence of these difficulties and others 
Lou gradually disengaged himself from the work. We eventual- 
ly lost on the housing was tabled. 

When I was given responsibility for the school in the spring 
of 1969 I took it on with the understanding that all previous 
work would be scrapped and that we start anew. I worked on 
and off on this project for the next five years. This dura- 
tion of time was a direct result of actions (or lack of them) 
on the past of the city and the School Board. During this 
period vy^ never missed a deadline or gailed to fulfill a com- 
mitment. The project was out for bids in the spring of 1974 
when Lou suddlenly died. It came in over the budget. Several 
of us in the office formed David Wisdom and Associates and 
made a proposal for the continuation of architectural services 
and included items and means for meeting the budget. I be- 
lieve it was a combination of factors other than the two ob- 
vious ones that resulted in the city terminating our services, 
cutting the program drastically, and giving it to a local archi- 
tect to design. During the five years the neighborhood had 
lost its political focus and therefore its effectiveness; the 
main proponents of the "Community School" concept had 
all been promoted to other areas or had left the New Haven 
School system; and a new city administration was interested 
in its own immediate problems and hidden political agenda. 

An unfortunate ending. It was disappointing not to see the 
project become a building, but more importantly I believe 
the City of New Haven and the Hill Central area lost a good 
building with important programmatic implications for both 
its educational and community life. 
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Neil Wblliver 



Lou Kahn was at that time really pushing against the tide. 

The tide was not at all in the direction of art in architecture 
but in the direction of professionalism. 

^When did you first meet him? 

Neil Welliver: I don't know the date exactly, but when I was 
a student at Yale in the 1950's he was teaching there. A lot 
of the art students knew him. He hung out at a sort of cafe, 
called the Waldorf Cafe, and he would have a table there and 
a lot of students would gather around and he would talk. 
Some of them would interject at times but Lou talked most 
of the time. He encouraged people to talk and have a dis- 
cussion going. At that time, I was very involved In reading 
Kandinsky's, Point in Line to Claim and Paul K\Qei's Pedago- 
gical Sketch Book, and, really, Bauhaus people and Lou 
Kahn's talk sounded very much like the Pedagogical Sketch 
Book. 

It was all about forced, and it didn't make much sense to 
me In any concrete way; whereas, if you were talking to Al- 
bers about color, he would talk about It in a very direct way 
like how you can approach certain problems and deal with 
them and so on, but Lou's talk was very mysterious and ob- 
scure in some ways, as K lee's. Pedagogical Sketch Book Is. 
What became clear to me later— and I spent a good many 
evenings when he was around-what he was really talking 
about is what for me now Is that which can't be said about 
art. And he was trying In some curious way to find the needs 
through which he could express Ideas which I think now 
can't be stated at ail-absolutely ineffable stuff. Not talking 
so much about function at all In those days but much more 
about form. The cliches that were around then were all 
"form follows function" idas, and that was absolutely 
concrete. George Howe was there and other people that were 
really schooled In that kind of Miesian dialectic, the ration- 
al style of dialectic. Lou was clearly not going to talk that 
way— he was after something else. It was mysterious to me; 
why do things look the way they do? what makes it? what is 
light about? what is light? and that sort of thing. They were 
unbelievable, circuitous conversations that he was carrying 
out. 

Circuitous by its own nature or because of him? 

Neil Welliver: No, I think circuitous because of him and the 
nature of that which he was discussing which I still think Is 
absolutely ineffable stuff. If you paint all your life and you 
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learn a great deal about painting and the history of art and 
everything, the critical part of it can't be said, you can't 
discuss it with anyone. You know it. You know other people 
that know it. You know very well that they know it, when 
you see their work, but it can't be verbalized. And I think it 
was In that area that Lou, there were marvelous meandering 
conversations with kind of wild references to nature and the 
organic processes and that kind of thing, but I remember as a 
young student they were really strange thoughts that he had. 

Had he built anything by this time, that you know of? 

Neil Welliver: The Yale Art Gallery was going then. He was 
starting it, and you used to see him across the street like a 
New York spectator looking at a construction site; and he 
would stand there a long time, maybe an hour. You could 
find him walking down the street and looking at it and stop- 
ping and just looking across the street to see that It's under 
construction and then walking around it and so on, looking 
at it the way one looks at a painting when you're working 
on it. It certainly wasn't anything he had turned over to a 
contractor at that point; he was involved in it from the 
ground up. I don't know whether the building was moderated 
in light of what was going on. I would guess it probably vyas— 
certainly his ideas must have been in flux or he wouldn't 
have been looking at the building. He would have let some- 
body put it up, according to the drawings. That is a nice 
building. I still like that building; it's a good gallery; it's 
a nice place to look at pictures. I remember when I first 
saw those concrete tetrahedrons in the ceiling, it seemed 
to me to be very impressive and remarkable how quickly 
they disappeared. It Is a great building for looking at pic- 
tures. 

Have you seen Melon? 

Neil Welliver: Yes, I have seen Melon, for reasons that I 
couldn't make a case with. I prefer the other building to look 
at pictures in. I prefer it infinitely over the Melon Building. 
The Mellon Building is nicely detailed— there is something 
like an English gallery about it, although it is really not that, 
but there is some flavor about it that Lou was after. I object 
to all that commercial stuff about the Mellon Gallery, I know 
one shouldn't, and I understand it was related to the tax 
base in that city and that sort of thing but I somehow object 
to that because naturally those spaces are filled with all of 
the stuff that sort of relates in some obscure way to the art 
world, like the restaurants and supplies and books, it's like 
underneath there it sort of became like the Met's Bookstore 
or something, I don't like it very much. 

Did you meet him in Philadelphia after New Haven? 

Neil Welliver: Yes, I met him in Philadelphia. I was never 
close to Lou but we were friends. I certainly liked his work 
and was interested in it as much as anything that I saw 
around. I used to sit in on his juries a lot. He used to come 
up to me, and say, "How about being on a jury today?" 
Or, after it started he would come and say. "Come and sit 
in." and I would sit in on a number of his juries along with 
Bob Engman who sat a lot more. 

Were they mysterious? 

Neil Welliver: No, by that time Lou had become such a figure 
that although he was certainly a very generous guy and ran 
those things with impeccable manners and gave people a 
lot of lattltude, somehow his presence established the para- 
meters of the discussion. There were a lot of foreign students 
there who had come to Lou from publications and so on and 
I don't think they had a hell of an idea of what he was about. 
At that time he was discussing more specifically the build- 
ings at Yale and how they went together and what they were 
and how they would work and that sort of thing, but I found 
that his presence at that point, in terms of my Interest, had 
kind of put a damper on things and had established a certain 
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framework within which the discussions were held. It was 
Lou urging and trying to get people to discuss things that 
lay outside of the function of the building; what's architec- 
ture about? why do we do it? I remember once, in some con- 
text there was an article about designing with computers, 
absolute modern stuff, buildings made with shelf material 
and they were going to do it with computers, and I asked him 
what he thought of it. He said it was fine for people with 
no talent. Lou took a dim view of that. 

I'll tell you one very funny anecdote about Lou Kahn, 
I was living in Philadelphia, and I had a van and I went to 
LaTerrase to eat. Lou was there. He said, "Come and sit 
down with me," So I sat down, and we had dinner and we 
were talking and he said, "Oh my God, I have to make a 
plane," and I said, "Well, that's easy because I have my van 
here," he said, "Oh good." He had a bag and a couple of 
brief cases, and I said, "Relax, I'll take you to the airport 
and we'll make it." As it turned out we got to the airport in 
a hurry— we were talking about architects and their relation- 
ship to painting and sculpture. And I said to Lou, "You're 
not interested in that at all because there is none in any of 
your buildings." He told me he had a piece by Stephanie 
Scuris and two or three other things. I said you fellows 
think you can do it all, the whole thing, and Lou denied that 
and said it was not true— we don't think we can do it all. I 
said, "Well, you are doing it all." he said well architecture is 
really sculpture and in effect— he was saying I can do it all. 
I should have let it go at that, but I was bugging him a little 
bit and he was at least moderately annoyed at the position 
he was taking. I never saw Lou get sore about anything. He 
was slightly angry and he said I was missing the whole point. 
I said, "Don't think I'm missing your point," So we were at 
the airport then and it turned out that we got there quite 
fast and we had a little bit of time and the argument got 
quite heated. I have never seen that side of Lou but he was 
quite passionate and the more we got into it the more pas- 
sionate I got and the more passionate Lou got, and he missed 
his plane. He said, "See what's happened? How I missed my 
plane." I said ok we'll go in, I think he was going to Chicago 
so he could get another flight, and he got another flight 
which was an hour away and it was a little better flight. The 
argument continued and he almost missed the next plane, 
we just got carried away talking. 

What was so important about it? 

Neil Welliver: I think what was important about it was. his 
not recognizing that there are other artists,. And God knows, 
if there is anything In the world that I don't believe In. It is 
forced collaboration, but Lou was a guy that you would ex- 
pect to naturally do that, but he hadn't, and he didn't, and 
he ultimately came around to where he said yes he had done 
very little of it. And then he made a case for not doing It. 
and the case was in effect that I can do it all myself with 
the materials and so on. I think that he never thought of the 
fact that he hadn't used very much, he was certainly inter- 
ested in painting and drawing. 

Have you seen any of his painting and drawings? 

Neil Welliver: Sure, he was a very gifted guy; he was also a 
pianist, he was a disciplined guy. You know what the irony 
of this whole thing is? I was in Penn Station the night Lou 
Kahn died there, at the same time. They said Lou died at 
Penn Station sometime during the evening of that day and 
I had been in New York and was on my way to Philadelphia, 
and in fact. I got the same train that Lou was to have gotten, 
I've always felt a curious kind of guilt about it, because if 
I had gone to the men's room I probably would have seen 
Lou and could have tried to give him my help, (New York 
people don't try hard): I was there at that very time. 
What was he doing when he was talking all the time. 



thinking out loud sort of? 

Neil Welliver: I really think that somehow in retrospect that 
Lou was at that time really pushing against the tide. The 
tide was not at all In the direction of art in architecture but 
in the direction of professionalism. I think Lou had a really 
kind of tenacious grip on the idea of being an artist, and it 
was like a way of clarifying it in his own mind by saying it 
and letting people respond to it-saying it directly and letting 
people respond to it. It wasn't baloney you hear about fake 
wild mysticism which artists are prone to. It was none of 
that and It was very direct, somewhat innocent kind of talk. 
kind of ideas that one develops when you know there is an 
area that you can't verbalize with yourself— it was no linear. 
It was like Lou trying to make linear that which is not linear 
and is what it was about, but that relates back to the earlier 
part of the conversation. 

He was a very generous guy, I one time said to him, "Why 
the hell are you on the city's Arts Council?" they were 
canned by the mayor. Lou said to me that he can't quit 
because he has no grace. Lou was on the Hearts commis- 
sion, maybe the head of it, and the mayor came along and 
fired Ian Mcharg and fired Bob Engman and they all were 
but Lou wanted to keep on because he would lose his pres- 
tige. We were talking about that and I said I would think 
that you would have left and Lou said he didn't know how 
to do it. 

He had the school all to himself, I mean he had that class 
and it was separate from the architecture school. 

Did you have much dealings with him on a school 

level? 

Neil Welliver: No, because neither Lou nor I did those things. 
He would go once in a while. You know a curious thing 
about Lou— I'll tell you an interesting thing about him and 
the school— that became apparent to me right away. He 
didn't want the thing and neither do I. A lot of people would 
go to the meetings to really clearly establish themselves in 
sonr>e position or get on some track, and Lou didn't want 
anything. He was always very moderate at the meetings. 
Every once in a while I would get very angry afterwards 
about something that had gone on that he talked to me 
about. But Lou had no pitch, no nothing expect that he 
wanted high art, and toward the end he was just fundamen- 
tally ignored and that is why he sort of stayed with his own 
people in the Furness Building. No one was listening to him 
there except a few of us who felt basically the same way, 
and you could see that was what happened— that he was 
sort of drawn back. You know, there are a couple of ideas 
about school, one is if you have a good curriculum, good 
classes, the school goes on and on and on and then people 
leave. At that point, I think that was the sort of position 
being taken in the school. They were building a good pro- 
gram with good classes and a real range of subjects and they 
would come out with architects. With Lou Kahn the prob- 
lem was immaterial, it was what a person has to say, which 
was mainly Lou in that case, and I certainly hold much, 
much more with his position than I do with the other. If 
you have a good person there that was doing that stuff, se- 
riously those ideas those thoughts, and feelings would spread 
and are absorbed by us. Well that's the way he was I guess if 
you picked it up, you picked it up. I think a lot of them 
thought what Lou was saying was as concrete as some struc- 
tural principle, but in fact, it was not. it really was about the 
way one lives. The important thing to know about Lou Kahn 
that certain students didn't figure out, was a wonderful thing 
that Albers said to me in an interview. He said, "if you want 
to be like me. then be like yourself," and that is what Lou 
was saying to them. But a lot of them wanted to be like him 
by trying to be like him. 
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Kazumi Kawasaki (lecturer. University of Pennsylvania) 



Lou Kahn was not an architect who produced buildings but 
an artist who made art of the highest order in the tradition 
of Michelangelo or Hokusai. 

His way of working had not oKich to do with current 
practice of architecture where the fee governs time spent on 
design and working drawings. He was thoroughly unprofes- 
sional In this regard at a time when architecture was in- 
creasingly dominated by professkDnalism. Because of this he 
received much criticism, but to those that worked for him it 
was true apprenticeship, such as may have been in the ateliers 
of a Renaissance master. It was therefore difficult to justify 
being there unless one were committed. 

In working, the process of refining a project took energy, 
tenacity, and seemed endless. Every project was long years of 
constant struggle, assembling and destroying over and over- 
the slightest lack of resolution in a detail wouM scuttle a 
design which may have been in the works for two years. One 
had to live with it- it was not something that got taken care 
of smartly. But rather, it was more like trying to come up 
with a nectar after the grapes had been all pressed out He 
sought a level at which materials, structure, light, and spaces 
came together to make a whole which is not just resolution 
but a transcendence into a unity not really measurable. The 
Pantheon's magic is made with available elements, but who 
can say why the whole thing strikes us so profoundly? As he 
hassakj, "order is." 

It is the same with his writings and sayings. The thread 
through them all is an effort to understand the nature of 
things— man and his society, his "institutions." These are 
constantly modified, refined, built on, reaching for clarity, 
but never complete. This Is the source of the "What" rather 
than the "how" which is the keystone of his teaching and his 
own work. This is what prompts him to tell his clients that 
instead of just having a theatre, they shouW have a complex 
of related schools to support It. The idee that a "Citadel 
of Institutions" be built to compliment the legislative com- 
plex at Dacca comes from the same source. In his Masters 
Class drawings and models are presented at a very small 
scale, just enough to explain the idea, the What. 

In the end he was a man of influence in what he was and 
dfcl. What he saW is his way of coming to grips with what is 
around us in a very fundamental way, with simple words put 
together compactly. His language was unusual, somewhat 
poetic, somewhat like a parable, and required concentration 
to understand. This led some to observe that he was mystical, 
abstruse and even sophistic. But inspite of this he was, and is, 
universally appreciated, and attracted students from every- 
where, proof that his philosophy and work cut across cultural 
boundaries. What was the appeal? 

Architects in general are problem solvers and so tend to 
think reactiveiy— 3 problem has to be presented first. But he 
showed it ^5 pot enough to deal just with isolated situa- 
tions, and ♦» ^ fiie starting point was somewhere more in- 



clusive and fundamental to where we are and where we are 
going. He pointed to a beginning which was more universal— 
"the nature of things." And this emphasis on basic under- 
standing, rather than yet another stylistic offering, made it 
possible for students to share in it and to build from it. 
Hence the wkie appeal. 

One such example is in the fieW of city planning. Much of 
his early studies and projects took place In Philadelphia, and 
while many of these projects received much attention, ntone 
of it bore fruit, because planning requiring major structural 
changes has to have parallel political leverage. Richard Wein- 
stein, an architect, and colleagues under Mayor Lindsay's 
administratbn in New York City put together the Lower 
Manhattan Project (1968-1973) that encourages growth 
while preserving the over-all form and existing advantages 
of the area by legislating basic principles into the city's 
zoning ordinance. Once a student of Khan's at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Weinstein stresses that the guiding hand in 
this project was Kahn's philosophy of placing the "What" 
before the "how" in coming to terms with a problem. Hence 
the project is focused on what the area ought to be, rather 
than how it shoukJ be designed. In idea it is rather like the 
American Constitution which protects the fundamental 
rules of social compact while leaving the particulars to 
changing times. This immutability is what Kahn sought. 

Today, after almost ten years, Kahn's influence is spotty. 
Because of his generous nature, his thoughts and realizations 
were constantly shared with a wkie range of people, and, as 
with his contemporary Joseph Aibers in painting, many of 
his disciples teach and practice in many parts of the workJ. 
Judging by the nupiber of posthumous awards for his buikJ- 
ings and by the frequency of visitors to them, his works are 
still appreciated by the architectural community. It is also 
the artists, who are more immediate in their reaction to 
works of art, that hold him in high regard. Neil Welliver, one 
of the foremost American landscape painters, has sakj; 
"Lou Kahn was an artist first, then an architect, and what 
he was going after is ineffable." 

But it is also true today that seductive fashions in 
architecture have the attention of the younger generation 90 
that Khan's influence appears to be losing ground. It is the 
quick fix of stylistic jargon that seems to dominate in many 
of the schools and even in the profession, leaving to the 
wayskJe the arduous marathon that addresses the im- 
portant questions. It is likely, however, that when the 
fashions have run their course and it becomes time to 
re-discover a beginning, Lou Kahn will still be there. 

In the end it is not the teachings nor the examples of 
work he set, but the dea that those who follow must also 
come to terms with what is to be done. That is the greatest 
lesson of all. If Le Corbusier "freed the forms," then Lou 
Kahn opened the mind's door. 
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1901 February 20, born in Island of Saara- 

ma, Estonia (now U.S.S.R.) 

1905 Emigrated with family to U.S.A. 

1912-20 Central High School and Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

1915 Naturalized citizen 

1916-20 Graphic Sketch Club, Fleisher Memorial 
Art School and Public Industrial Art 
School 

1920-24 School of Fine Arts, University of 
Pennsylvania 

1923-24 Teaching Assistant. University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

1924 Bachelor of Architecture Degree 

1924-27 Senior Daftsman, John Molitor, City 
Architect, Philadelphia 

1927-28 Draftsman, William H. Lee, Achitect, 
Philadelphia 

1928-29 Travel in Europe; Housing Studies 

1929-30 Designer, Paul P. Cret, Architect, Phila- 
delphia 

1930 August 19, married Esther Virginia 
Israeli 

1930-32 Designer, Zantzinger, Borie and Medary 
Architects, Philadelphia 

1932-33 Organizer and Director of Architectur- 
al Research Group 

1933-35 Squad Head in Charge of Housing 
Studies, City Planning Commission 

1935 Registered American Institute of Ar- 
chitects; began Independent Practice 

1935-37 Assistant ^ Principle Architect, Alfred 
Kastner*and Partner, Architects 

1937 Consultant Architect. Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, Philadelphia 

1939 Consultant Architect. United States 
Housing Authority 

1941-42 Associated vy/ith George Howe, Architect 

1942-43 Assoicated with George Howe and 
Os^ar Stonorov, Architects 

1943-48 Associated with Oscar Stonorov. Archi- 
tect, Philadelphia 

1946-52 Consultant Architect, Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, Philadelphia 

1947-52 Chief Critic of Architectural Design, 
Yale University, New Haven 

1950-51 Resident Architect, American Academy 
Rome, Italy 

1951-54 Consultant Architect, Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority 

1953 Fellow, cited for education, AIA 

1956 Albert Farwell Benis Prof, of Archlec- 
ture and Planning, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 

1957-74 Prof, of Architecture, University of 
Pennsylvania 

1959 Closing remarks. CI AM Tenth Congress 

Otterlo. Holland 

1960 Arnold Brunner Prize, National Insti- 

tute of Arts and Letters 
Lecturer at Yale, Harvard, California, 

Houston, North Carolina, and Tulane 

Universities 
Fellow, Princeton University 
Participant In World Design Conference 

Tokyo, 

1961 Consultant Architect, Philadelphia City 

Planning Commission, Philadelphia 
Fellowship from Graham Foundation 
for Advanced Studies in Fine Arts 

1962 Annual Discourse to RIBA, London 
Philadelphia Art Alliance Medal for 

Architevement In Architecture. Phila- 
delphia 

1963 Single Building Exhibition, Richards 

Medical Towers Project. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York 

1964 Member, National Institute of Arts and 

Letters 
Gold Medal of Archlevement, Directors 

Club of Philadelphia 
Honorary Doctorate, Polytechnic Inst- 

tuteof Milan 
Honorary Doctorate of Humanities, 
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North Carolina School of Design, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
Frank P. Brown Medal, Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia 

1965 Exhibition, The Works of Louis I. Kahn 

La Jolla Museum of Art, La Jolla 
Medal of Honor, Danish Architectural 

Association 
Doctor of Fine Arts, Yale University 

1966 Paul Philippe Cret Chair in Architecture 

University of Pennsylvania 
Annual Award, Philadelphia Sketch 

Club, Philadelphia 
Member, Royal Swedish Academy of 

Fine Arts 
One-man retrospective exhibition. 

Museum of Modern Art, New York 

1967 Honorary Doctor of Laws. La Salle 

College, Philadelphia 
Honorary Member, College of Archi- 
tects, Peru 

1968 Fellow, American Academy of Arts 

and Sciences, Boston 
Honorary Doctorate of Fine Arts. 

Maryland Institute College of Art 
Faculty Member. City of Philadelphia 

Art Commission, Philadelphia 
Single Building Exhibition, Palace of 

Congress Project, Venice 

1969 International Silver Medal for Distin- 

guished Contribution to the Arts, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Centennial Gold Medal, Philadelphia 
Chapter. AIA 

Exhibition, Louis I. Kahn, Swiss Feder- 
al Institute of Technology, Zurich; 
since then this exhibition haa been 
shown in Delft, Stuttgart, Venice, 
Parma, Brussels, Paris, Vienna, Inns- 
buck and Naples 

1970 Gold Medal of Honor, New York Chap- 

ter, AIA 
Fell6w, Royal Society of Arts, London 
Fellow, AIA 
Doctor of Arts, Bard College, Annand- 

ale-on-Hudson 

1971 Philadelphia Book Award for outstand- 

ing public services, Philadelphia 
Gold Medal, AIA 
Gokl Plate Award, American Academy 

of Archievement 
Doctor of Fine Arts and Prof. Emeritus 

University of Pennsylvania 
Fellow, Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

1972 Creative Arts Medal in Architecture, 

Brandeis University, Waltham Mass. 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, 

RIBA, London 
Member, Royal Institute of Architects, 

Ireland 
Doctor of Laws. Tulane University 

1973 Member. American Academy of Arts 

and Letters 

1974 March 17, Sunday. 7:30 p.m. died of 

heart attack in Pennsylvania Railway 
Station. New York 
Doctor of Human Letters (Posthumous) 
Columbia University 



WORKS AND PROJECTS 

1920-24 Entrance, United States Veterans Hos- 
pital.. Philadelphia 
Shopping Center. United States Arnny 
Post, Philadelphia 
1924-26 Buildings for the Sesqui-Centennja/ Ex- 
hibition. Philadelphia ^ 
1926-27 Municipal Building, Philade/p^)/ 

City Planning Studies ^o''^^///' ^ia 



1929-30 Buildings for the 1933 Chicago World's 
Fair 

1930-32 Department of Justice Building. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1933 Slum Block Reclamation, Philadelphia 

1933-35 Housing Studies for the Philadelphia 
Planning Commission 

1935-39 Ahavath Israel Synagogue. Philadelphia 
Honr>esteads Developnr^ent. New Jersey 

1939 Rational City (exhibition project) 

1940 Jesse Oser House, Pennsylvania 
1941-42 Pine Ford Housing. Meddlet own, Pen- 
nsylvania 

1941-43 Carver Court Housing, Coatesville, Pen- 
nsylvania 

1942 Pennypack Housing, Philadelphia 
Stanton Road Housing, Washington, 

D.C. 

1943 Lincoln Road Housing, Coatesville, 

Pennsylvania 
Lily Ponds Housing, Washington, D.C. 
Willow Run Housing, Detroit 
194X Hotel, Philadelphia 

1944 Pennypack Buildings, Philadelphia 
1944-45 Health Clinic Extension and Altera- 
tions, Philadelphia 

1944-46 Psychiatric Hospital, Philadelphia 
1945-49 Philip Roche House, Pennsylvania 
1946-54 Mill Creek Redevelopment, Philadelphia 

1947 Offices and Cafetria. Container Cor- 

poration of America, Philadelphia 
1947-48 Plan for the Midtown City Center, Phi- 
ladelphia 
1947-49 Winslow Tompkins House, Philadelphia 

1948 Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis 
Radbill Oil Company Office Interiors, 

Philadelphia 
1948-49 Morton Weiss House, Pennsylvania 

1949 Coward Glass Front Shoe Store. Phila- 

delphia 
Samuel Genel House, Pennsylvania 
1949-50 Pincus Therapy Building. Psychiatric 
Hospital. Philadelphia 

1950 St. Luke's Hospital Alterations, Phila- 

delphia 
Jacob Sherman House, Pennsylvania 
1950-53 Radbill Psychiatric Hospital, Philadel- 
phia 
Temple and Poplar Public Housing, 
Philadelphia 

1951 -53 Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven 
1952-53 Midtown-Penn Center, Philadelphia 
1952-57 City Tower Municipal Building, Phila- 
delphia 

1952-62 Mill Creek Public Housing, Philadelphia 

1953 Ralph Roberts House, Philadelphia 

1954 Adath Jeshurun Synagogue, Pennsyl- 

vania 
Weber de Vore House, Pennsylvania 
Francis Adier House, Philadelphia 
1954-56 Medical Service Building, Philadelphia 
1954-59 Bath House, and Master Plan, Jewish 

Community Center, New Jersey 
1955-57 Martin Research Institute, Maryland 
1956 Library. Washington University, St. 

Louis 
1956-57 Midtown City Center Forum. Philadel- 
phia 
Enrico Fermi Memorial, Chicago 
1957-59 Irving Shaw House (additions and al- 
teration) Philadelphia 
1957-61 Fred Clever House, Pennsylvania 
1957-64 Richards Medical Research Building, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia 

1958 Lawrence Morris House. New York 
1958-61 Tribune Review Building. Pennsylvania 

1959 Robert Fleisher House. Pennsylvania 
Morton Goldenberg House, Pennsylva- 
nia 

1959-61 Esherick House. Pennsylvania 

Bernard Shapiro House. Pennsylvania 
United States Consulate, Angola 

1959-62 Mill Creek Community Center. Phila- 



delphia 
1959-65 Salk Institute - Laboratory Buildings. 

California 
1959-67 Unitarian Church and School Building. 

New York 

1960 Norman Fisher House, Philadelphia 
Municipal Building, Pennsylvania 

1960^1 Franklin D. Roosevelt Memo I ral, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1960^5 Erdman Hall Dormitories, Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania 

1961 Thames Barge. London, for the Amer- 

ican Wind Symphony Orchestra, Pitts- 
burgh 
Carborundum Co. Warehouse and Sales 

Office, New York 
General Motors Exhibition Building for 

the 1964 World's Fair, New York 
Plymouth Swim Club Building, Penn- 
sylvania 
Chemistry Building, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 
Shapero Hall of Pharmacy, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 
1961-62' Mid-town/Market Street East Develop- 
ment, Philadelphia 
1961-64 Levy Memorial Playground. New York 
1961-65 Fine Arts Center, Indiana 
1961-70 Mikveh Israel Synagogue, Philadelphia 
1962-74 Sher-e-Banglanagar: New Capital of 
Bangladesh, Dacca; Citadel of As- 
sembly: National Assembly; Prayer 
Hall; Hostels; Ayub Hospital 
1963-74 Indian Institute of Management, Ahme- 

dabad, India 
1963 President's Estate, Islamabad, Pakistan 
1963-64 Master Plan for the Gandhinagar Capital 

City, Gujarat, India 
1964-67 Philadelphia College of Art 

Interama/Pan American Center, Miami 
1964-72 Jewish Martyrs' Memorial, New York 
1965-68 Dominican Sisters Convent, Pennsylva- 
nia 
1965-74 Theater of the Performing Arts, Fine 

Arts Center, Indiana 
1966 St. Andrew's Priory, California 
Stern House, Washington, D.C. 
1966-70 Olivetti-Underwood Factory, Pennsyl- 
vania 
1966-72 Kimbell Art Museum, Texas 

Temple Beth-El Synagogue, New York 
1966-73 Kansas Office Building. Kansas City 
1967-68 Broadway Church of Christ Church 

and Office Building, New York 
1967-72 Library and Dining Hall, Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, New Hampshire 
1968 Delaware Valley Family Living Mental 

Therapy Building, Pennsylvania 
1968-73 Hill Central Area Redevelopment, New 

Haven, Connecticut 
1968-74 Hurva Synagogue, Jerusalem 
Congress Hall. Venice 
Wolfson Center. University of Tel Aviv, 
Israel 
1969-74 Center for British Art and Studies. Yale 
Univers'rty, New Haven, Connecticut 
1970 Dual Movie Theater, Philadelphia 
1970-74 Family Planning Center, Nepal 
1971-73 Inner Harbor, Baltimore 
1971-74 Design for the 1976 Bi-centennial Ex- 
position, Philadelphia 
1972-74 Independence Mall Area Development 
for the 1976 Bi-centennial Exposition 
Philadelphia 
Hotel, Government Hill Development, 
Jerusalem 
1973-74 Theological Library, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley 
Roosevelt Memorial, Roosevelt Island 

New York 
Pocono Arts Center, Pennsylvania 
1974 Abbasabad Development. Government 
Complex Tehran 
Korman House. Pennsylvania 
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Romaldo Giurgola (d-^;u K • 'JT^y) 

1920¥>f 9 UrU^^it^. 1959^^1i|c7)rtig:ttl$-^&. 1945 

^-i^n^^^-v^^mwt^m. i949¥-5i¥3D>t^r:^^ 

tC^^'. 1952#-54¥^-^^^:^*lfe»«. 1954¥-66¥-^ 
*»ft*iftT, 3S:&=»D>t:r^^iiit.^«rf4«|5. 1966¥- 

Cesar Pelli (->— f ^'j) 

1926¥r;u-brvf->'t::^^il^. 1964¥*g|c7)mSttl^1#'2>. 
1944¥-49#^^"7;^:^^, 1952#-54#>f U/>f:^^{C^ 
•i:. 1945#-64#x-D •■t-'i4'>'»l»p;r{^»». 1977¥ 

Michael Graves {'^^'DV' rv^^X) 
1934¥>f Vf 'fT:^7K•iX^c^^i^-^>. 1954#-58#v>'x 
^r-f^^, 1958#-59#^N-'rT-K:^*C^^'. 1960¥ 
D— 7«^««. 1962¥J: Oru ^X h >:^^T»«^i: 0, 
JS:fc|SJ:^^»«. 1964¥-^>f "DV • ^ V ^ ^ Xtmn^Wk. 

Holmes Perkins (.t>-AX • ^n'-#>X) 
1950#ft*^'^70¥ft{w*>{tT-i>v/U'rx-r:k^ll«*» 

e.;i.trx-r^^iii£^f*»±ii«'c»;e.Tt^-6. 

David Wisdom (f >f -T >f •/ K • '^ -f X^A) 

1942#— 74#{C*^ltT>'U>f X • ;^->'^»»PfrT-|ft<. -^^ 

Marshall Meyers ("V-v a- >'»^ ••7'>f'\"-X) 
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Nicholas Gianopoulos (-n^X • v^T/^K'^dX) 
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Henry Wilcotts (^>«j- • 7>f ;U3 x 'V) 

T^f -r-f y K • 7 -f XrA»»Pfrtc»«. 
David Polk {T\^7 K • d^-:^) 

-^yv/u'Tx-r^^^^iia, i950#«:i:60¥«:t^raPi*-ai 



Gary W. Moye (r-U--^->f) 
1969^-74¥^Tvu>f X • /j-XT^^mcn-fvi^, 
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Neil Welliver (--;i^ • 7 x >J 'Tr) 

jigit-H (*^;b$§ -T&^TA) 

/U'Tx-T^/^^^^Jia, D^<-h .-cv^^-;u, ;u>fx. 
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Roland Jiro Nisbimura (Btt^W • D7 V K) 
1951#/^7>^c^^i^-^>. 1977¥/N7>f:^*«it^fe^H»±ll 

^^TW^^h LT^^-. 1978-80^T-^X h • ^^y SlT 
yvx>f Mc|&». 1981#*H-C-IR«it±c7)«»^JR». 
1980# J: »} 1|[«^*X^IK«I£1^ • «X*»f^St^^T 
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